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ABSTRACT • \ 

In this study, focus is upon the question of the 
standard for educa-tional expenditure rather than on the : alternative 
taxinq methods for securinq school district fundinq equalization. 
Chapter I beqins .by examining the major issues vital to urban 
education which the "Serrano" principle leaves unresolved. Then in 
Chapter II, particular elements o£ the greater education costs 
experjienced by urban- school systems are scrutinized. The purchasing 
power of a dollar in an averaqe district may buy only fifty cents 
worth of . educational* resources in an inner-city school system. In 
Chapter III, the critical urban problem of under privileqed pupil 
populations requiring special and expensive compensatory education 
services is looked into. It is the authors* view that the 
responsibility which the Congress has assumed for. .the amelioration of 
that special problem must be greatly expanded and improved in coming 
years as the states undertake, more general equilization of fundinq 
amonq their school districts. Finally, in Chapter IV, the * 
constitutional arqument for an "^qual educational offerinq" standard 
^ in* public education finance is set forth. While considerations of 
common sense and educational fairness are sufficient, in the authors' 
view, to commend that standard in any, event' to state leqislatures all 
apart from the constitutional requirement, the authors also believe 
that in the last analysis courts can enforce that standard directly 
under the Constitution where state leqislatures have failed to 
respond to rationality in public education fundinq. (Author/JM) ' 
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Preface 



THE POTOMAC INSTITUTE, an independent nonprofit organization 
concerned with expanding opportunities for racial and ecbnomically 
deprived* minorities, has had an active' interest in school funding 
inequities daning back at least to November 1968, when, with the 
assistance of the Taconig Founda'tion, ^t sponsored a conference of, 
litigating lawyers, legal experts, and educatoft to consider thp edu- 
cational and constitutional implications involve'd in prospective litiga- 
tion. As an outcome of this conference, ilcie Institute undertook a 
clearinghouse function for the coordination and ekchange of informa- 
tion on developing legal and educational concepts as they related to 
pending cases. For the past two yeais, thiS\cIcaringhousc effort had * 
been conducted as a joint project with the\L^wyers' Committee for 
Civil Rigiits Under Law, assisted by a grant Trom the New World 
f'oundation. - ^ 



Introduction 

IN ITS HISTORIC-! 954 Brown decisioif, the U. S. Supreme Court 
applied a concept oF equality in public education to strike down 
racial segregation in the schools.* Once the right to cquahty in pubhc 
cducati6n had ackle;.ved that constitutional recognition in the context 
of racial segregation » it became inevitable that ultimately the principle 
would find application beyond the area of racism. It is now being 
applied in the area intrastate school district funding' inequities, a 
field illuminated by a considerable literature durmp .he 1960s.' The 
1971 decision of the California Supreme Courl in Serrano/ since 
followed by similar rulings in seven other states, marked the beginning 
of a broad judicial and legislative re-examination of our school funding 
systems Notwithstanding the setback in the Supreme Court's recent 
hodrigiiez ruling issued on March 21, 1973, we are hkely soon to 
achieve major revisions -in our school funding systems. Such revisions 
will be sought in the state courts .and legislatures and in the Congress. 
And ultimately even' the Supreme Court ,may reconsider its present 
posturq of judicial abstention.* 

. Iji 1968, the first suit -challenging intrastate inequities in public 
school funding was filed by the Detroit School Board against the State 
.of Michigan.'*' It was promptly followed by similar suits in Illinois 
and Virginia, in which the plaintiffs failed in their challenges.* But 
then the landmark California Serrano ruling struck down the locality- 

y * Jn so doing,' the Court expressly stated (at p, 493) that the opportunity for educa- 
tion where the stale has under'taken to provide it, is a right which must he made 
available to all on equal terms." (Emphasis added.) Brown v. Board of Educatioyi, ' 
347 U.S. 483. 
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Ixiscd system ol public edqcntion funding which presently is operative 
in every state except Hawaii. The characteristic of that system which 
the Cahfornia court identified as causing unconstitutional inequalities 
in public education is its, major reliance for funds on each locality's 
property tax revenucH Because a public school district rich in taxable 
property can secure substantially more money per child for its schools— 
and at a lower tax rate— th'an the property-poor school districts, the 
children of the, poorer districts are obtaining cheap and inadequate 
public schooling while children in the fayored districts }get a premium 
education.^ 

Since die dependence of public education on the local property * 
tax is typical of almost every state of the Union, 'it is not surprising 
that within a few months after Serrano judicial decisions were issued 
similarly striking down state funding systems in Tcycas, {Minnesota, 
New Jersey, Wyoming, Arizona, Kansas, and Michigan.^ The Su- 
preme Court's ruling in Rodriguez, dechning to adopt any equahzation, 
requirement under the Federal Constitution, is not destined to be the 
last word. Indeed, only days later the New Jersey Supreme Court 
issued -an equalization mandate under, the state constitution's public 

education clause CRohinson v. Cahill^ N.j. ). Moreover,, apart 

from the concerns about educational inequality, pressure for changing 

our school funding system also is mounting due to a taxpayer rebellion 

against the constantly increasing property tax rates required to fund ^ 

education and other community services. 

It is a* fair estimate of the litigation in progiess and the pohtical 
forces now at work that the 1970s will see major reforms throughout 
the Nation in our state systems of public education funding. Probably 
the present great dependence on local property taxes will be abated, 
and the Federal Government will likely assui.ne an increasing funding 
role ill elementary and secondar)' education. Many new and' difficult 
issues will arise in the era of funding reform now upon us, bui this » 
stud\' is not addressed to tne^cntire spectrum of thos' issues. Rather, 
w'C focus here on the urban impact of the education equalization 
effort, foi; the uniqiTe realities of urban life and schooling require 
special perceptions and understandings 

Contrary to the general assumption at the beginning of the equalizu'- 

* VV^e recognize the current academic challenge that a positive correlation lias not 
been proved between expenditures for education and educational achievement. Wc 
are firmly of the view that such a relationship exists, and that funds effectivclv utilized 
in tht education of students receptive to learning do directly ad\ ance their educational 
achievement. 

9 . 



tion litigation tliat inner cities nnturalK wuiild benefit, there are now- 
strong doubts on that score and even -suggestions. that inner cities m.n' 
be worse off after equaHzation/' For instance, il a simplistic remedial 
approach is taken to the Serrano principle and all public ediujtion 
money throughout the state is distributed on an cqual-doHars-per-child 
basis, jeiv nicijor urban education systems in the Nation would receive 
more money For their schools, and some actuallv would gei less.' 
Moreover, because of other municipal services costs, most ni^ijor cities 
are below the median in their states in the propcrtv tax rates thev 
apply to education, Thus, if statewide school tax equalization also 
results Trom the ciureni constitutional test cases, it mav well increase 
property tax rates in major urban localities alrcadv paving the highest 
aggregate taxes in their states because of their municipal services 
overburdens. •'^ 

VVe beliexe that such unfortunate' con sequeriees for inner cities arc- 
possible but tliey are by no means refinired by the Federal Constitution 
or by the Serrano principle. Tliat principle of 'fiscal neutralitv/' which 
may primarily offer rchef only to rural sc;hool districts with their \erv 
hmited assessable property \lilues, must be viewed as but the first 
constitutional word on the subject, not the last. Ultimately, it is- our 
view tliat the Federal Constitution will he construed ta cofnpel a 
^taiewnde school funds disirihution formula that takes account of the 
special fiscal and educational problems of some school districtSj and 
especially the cost-hurdened urban districts. 

Accordingly, we here recommend for legislative and judicial con- 
sideration a standard of school funds distribution witl^in the state that 
-<;eeks to achieve equal educational offering in eacW school district. 
We demonstrate that the "equal protection" clause of the Fourteenth 
An lendment requires states to use a school funds distrib;ution formula 
wliich directly relates money expenditures to educational costs and 
resources, and- that- such an equal educational offering standard is 
amenable to objective definition and measurement. Only an equal 
educational offering standard would begin to do justice to Cost- 
l)urdened inner-citv school districts. 

In diiS' study we locus upon the question of the standard for 
educational expenditure rather than on the alternativl} taxing methods 
Jcr sv^curing school district f unding equalization. Many difficult ques- 
tions of public policy are involved on the ta.xing side of the problem, 
including issues concerning the merits of the property tax and vhe 
alleged vaJue of maintaining local taxation as an element of public 
education funding. Here \vc onlv register our view that there are 



basicallv two options for achieving district funding equalization. Under 
the first option, the local property tax system is retained but the state 
foundation formula is vasdv enlaxged and improved so as to eliminate 
local wealth dificrential effects in funds available For education in 
school districts. Undervthe second option, the state assumes the full 
funding f unction in public cducarion-^eithcr bv statewide taxes or 
in comhioation with local taxes gathered into a state fund and dis- 
tributed without respect to the origin of their collection. The "full 
state funding" approach is our' distinct preference, since it permits 
rational aiid egalitarian distribution of funds for education, unhamv 
pered by the state task of equalizing local wealth imbalances. 

In the succeeding analysis, Chapter I begins bv examining the 
major -issues vital to urban education which the Serrano principle 
leaves unresolved. Then, in Chapter II, we scrutinize in detail par- 
ticular elements of the greater education costs experienced by urban 
school systems. There we emphasize that such major school expendi- 
ture items as teacher pay, other personnel wages, land an^ building 
costs, maintenance and security expenses, transportation, and support- 
ing services programs are more costly in urban school districts, which 
means , that the puichasing power of a dollar in an average district 
may buy only fifty cents* worth of educational resources in an inner- 
city school system. In Chapter III, we inquire into the critical urban 
problem of underprivileged pupil populations requiring special and 
expensive compensatory education services. It is our view thnt the 
responsibility which the Congress has assumed for the amelioration 
of that special problem mus? be greatly expanded and improved in 
coming years as the states undertake more general equalization of 
funding among their school districts. Finally, .in Chapter IV, we set 
forth the constitutional argument for ^n 'equal educati|onaI offering'' 
standard in public' education finance. While considerations of common 
sense and educational fairness are sufficient, in our view, to com; U'nd 
that standard in any event to state. legislatures all apart from the con- 
s'titutional requirement, we also' believe that in the last analysis courts 
can enforce that standard directly under the Constitution where state 
legislatures have ,'^iled to respond to rationality in public education 
funding. 
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I; Major Issues Unresolved 
By The Serrano Principle 

By John Siiard'' 

THE CHIEF cAT/srvsT for intrasuuc equalization ot public school 
Funding is the spate of constitutional test cases following the 
lead of the Serrano ruhng by the California Supreme Gourt, Our 
analysis, therefore, must begin b^ reviewing both the extent and the 
limitations of the Serrano principle, and the range of taxing and 
spending issues which it encompasses. 

In California*, as in many other states, more than liall of the total 
school revenuacomes from local taxes levied upon assessable property 
within each school district and retained by each district for its school" 
budget. The central fact upon which the Serrano decision k- I^asud 
is that the to^al assessable property iwies greatly from one sJioo} 
district to another. Because X)f the uneven and unapportioned concen- 
trations of wealth and poverty among districts in- a state, some school 
districts are 10, 50, or even 100 times richer than others in assessable 
property per school child. Naturally, the localities rich in assessable 
property are able at lower tax rates to produce greater school revenues 
per child than are the poorer localities. Of course, the ultimate per- 
child school revenues and expenditures do not var>' as much as 50 to 1 

* John Silard is a practicing Washington, D. C, attorney and constitutional law 
expert who lias participated in briefs beFore the U. S. Supreme Court in schcH)l 
funding equaJi/ation cases. 
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o\ 100 to I Ix*t\v<.*cn tlic richest and poorest districts because thcie 
is an equalizing etlect ol school revenues that come to localiiies troni 
the state. The "toundation" programs ot state aid, which mav make 
up ii luill or even more ot the total public school expenditure in par 
ticular states (Tahle I), advantxige the poorer districts in special 
need ol financial help. But even alter that equalizing state monev is 
included in the local school budgets, major disparities in per-child 
annual expenditures remain between rich and poor localities. In a 
sui)stantial number ol states, die range between high and low ex- 
penditures per child exceeds a Factor oF 3 to 1 or 4 to 1 ; in as many as 
nine states it exceeds a factor oF 5 to 1 . The two most inequitable 
states are Texas (high. S5,334; low, $264) and Wyoming (high, 
S14,554; low, $618), where the expenditures per-child disproportions 
exceed 20 to 1 . Sigiiificantlv, the avcFage high -low disproportion is 
almost 6 to 1 in our eight largest states,' where about half the Nation's 
public school population resides. 

Reflecting these inequalities are the facts set forth in the California 
Supreme. Court's decision. In California, in the richest district 

elementary school children v/ere receiving education at an annual 
per-child expenditure level of $2,500, while in the poorest district 
these children were receiving annually a $400 education— a dispropor- 
tion of more than 6 to 1. Frequently, in the high expenditure districts 
property owners are paving lower school tax rates than the taxpayers 
in poorer districts yet realizing greater school revenues. The poorer 
districts are able to achieve onlv minimum school revenues even at 
higher rates due to their curtailed taxable propercv base. 

On these facts, the California Supreme Court found that the present 
funding svstem s heavy reliance on the local propertv tax yields high 
expenditures and premium education to children residing in weahliier 
communities but lower expenditure levels and inferior education to 
children living in the poorer communities. In that respect, the court 
accepted the plaintiffs' contention that more children of poor families 
live in tax-poor school districts while more children of the afiluent 
live in tax-rich districts, so that under the present system more children 
of affluence are given premium education while more children of 
the poor get cheap and inferior schooling.* The California court thus 

* Correlation of family wealth with school district weahh is established by 'a variety 
ot recent studieji. See, for instance, affidavit of Prof. Berke filed in the Rodriguez case 
and adopted by the opinion therein. See, also J. S. Berke and J. J. Callahan, "Serrano 
V. Priest: Milestone ot Millstone for School Finance," 21 Journal of Public Law 
C 1972). Table 12 at p. 49. 
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TABLE I. ESTIMATED SCHOOL REVENUE RECEIPTS, 1971-72 



Region and State 
50 States and D. C. 



Percent of Revenue 
Receipts by Source 
Local State Federal 
52.0 40.9 7.1 



New England 71.8 23.5 4.6 



Connecticut ...... 

Maine 

"Massachusetts .. 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island .... 
Vermont 



73.8 23.1 
60.6 32.1 

73.6 21.7 

89.7 5.3 
55.0 37.2 

60.9 33.0 



Mideast 

Delaware 

Maryland 

New Jersey . 

•New York 

Pennsylvania 



23.5 69.4 

49.7 43.3 

70.5 25.1 

47.2 47.4 

46.4 48.7 



Aiaba. ia 

Arkdosas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Qafolina 
South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West Virginia ., 



19.7 62.0 

36.6 46.1 

36.0 54.3- 

36.5 52.7 

30.0 53.5 

30.5 57.0 

24.2 49.8 

19.6 68.7 

26.1 57.4 

41.3 45.4 
55.1 34.2 

37.7 49.9 



3.1 
7.3 
4.7 
5.0 
7.8 
6.1 



51.5 43.0 5.4 



7.1 
7.1 
4.3 
5.4 
4.9 



Dist of Columbia 85.9 14.1 



Sout;ea-{ 34.1 52.6 13.3 



18.3 
17.3 
9.7 
10.8 
16.5 
12.5 
26.0 
11.7 
16.5 
13.3 
10.6 
12.4 



Percent of Revenue 
Receipts by Source 



Region and State 


Local 


State 


Federa 


Plains .... 


59.0 


35.6 


5.5 


Iowa 


73.5 


24.0 


2.5 


Kansas 


63.3 


29.9 


6.8 


Minnesota 


41.1 


54.5 


4.5 


Missouri 


57.2 


35.9 


6.8 


Nebraska 


76.3 


17.3 


6.4 


North Dakota 


61.3 


28.8 


10.0 


South Dakota 


74.5 


15.5 


10.0 


Southwest 


42.9 


47,6 


9.5 


Arizona 


48.6 


•43.0 


8.4 


New Mexico 


19.2 


62.3 


18.5 


Oklahoma 


47.7 


40.7 


11.6 


Texas 


43.4 


48.1 


8.5 


Rocky Mountains ... 


56.9 


34.3 


8.8 


Colorado 


■63.2 


28.3 


8.5 


Idaho ....\ 


48.0 


39.8 


12.2 


Montana .\ 


67.7 


23.9 


8.5 


Utah .\ 


38.9 


53.2 


7.9 


Wyoming 


61.6 


30.8 


7.6 


Far West 


57.9 


36.0 


6.2 


'California .... 


' 59.1 


34.8 


6.1 


Nevada 


52.1 


42.0 


5.9 


Oregon 


75.6 


19.9 


4.5 


Washington ,. .. 


41.3 


51.0 


7.7 


Alaska 


11.8 


70.8 


17.4 


Hawaii 


2.9 


88.7 


8.4 



Great Lakes 


59.1 


36.1 


4.8 


Illinois 


58.8 


36.3 


4.9 


Indiana 


61.8 


32.8 


5.4 


Michigan 


51.7 


44.5 


3.8 


Ohio 


63.3 


30.5 


6.2 


Wisconsin 


65.3 


31.6. 


3.1 



'Estimates by NEA Research Oivrsion. 

Source: NEA Estimates of Schoj)] Swtistics, 1971-72. 
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concluded that the Constitution is violated when the cost and quahty 
ol: pubHc education given to children in the state are made to depend 
on die wealth or poverty of the particular school district wherein they 
reside. -In addition to violating the "equal protection" clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, the court found 
the present funding system also in violation of .the California 
constitution' and so the Calilornia result is left unchanged h\ the 
LI. S. Supreme Court's 1973 Rodriguez ruling. 

It is vital to note that the "fiscal neutrality" theory of^ Serrano and 
the STihsecpieni similar ridings is quite linnted. All that these courts 
have thus far found unlawful is the fact that, bv virtue of the heavy 
reliance for school funds on- the local property tax among districts with 
greatly differing assessable property weakh, dicre are substantially 
different levels of per-child edijcation expenditures among districi^. 
While the rulings may open the door to major reforms in public 
education fuhdina, thev do not vet define what new school funding 
svstem the Constitution permits or .-requires. Recognizing the difBcult 
issues presented in choosing among several remedial alternatives, the 
Serrano ruling deliberately has declined to state what methods of 
public schbol funding and distribution would comply witli constitu- 
tional requirements. Only after legislatures undertake new approaches 
and these are presented concretely for judicial review are remodia! 
answers likely to be given by the courts. 

Meanwhile, two vital issues that the Serrano decision leaves open 
and unresolved are the following; 

(1) Does the Constitution (federal or state) require bodi school tax 
burden equalization and school expenditure equalization, or only one 
of the IwOj and if so, which one? 
^ (2) If school expenditure equalization is consfitutionallv required, 
what is funding equality— equal dollars, equal educational offering, or 
equal educational achievement? 

We now turn to an examination of these two questions. 

f 

1. Tax Equalization an<l/or Expenditure Equalization? 

•^ Probably the most fundamental question left unresolved by the 
Scrnmo and similar rulings is whether they require both equalized 
school tax burdens and equaUzed school expenditures, or call only 
for equahzation on one side or the other of the collection-expenditure 
equation. Sorne of the proponents of the Serrano principle vievv it 
chiefly as a tax equalization rule. In their views a remedy which still 



wouid permit great differences among districts in their school .expendi- 
tures would meet constitutional requirements. 

One remedy is the ''power equaHzation'' concept, whereby the school 
expenditure differences would reflect only die fact that the voters of 
one district have imposed a larger or smaller rate of school tax on 
themselves than another district, not the fact of differing taxable 
wealth among districts. Thus! '.'>-here the rate of local property taxes 
for schools is the same between any two districts, under * power equal- 
ization'' the actual revenue yield per child would be the same in bodi 
districts. The district with the above-average property base would 
surrender to the state that proportion of tlie yield From its school tax 
assessment which represents its more than average property valuation. 
Conversely, the district with below-average total property wealth per 
school child would receive from the state that amount which would 
bring its available school funds up to the state average. By this means, 
it is only the variation in school tax rates between school districts, not 
the variation in their .assessable property wealth, that could effect 
differences in expenditures per pupil among school districts. Retention 
of the local option in each district to choose its particular tax rate or 
'effort" for education is the feature of the "power equalization" concept 
which its proponents urge as its chief value. 

Because "powei: equalization" is addressed only to the taxing side of 
the collection-expenditure equation and still would permit spending 
inequalities, those who value Serrano most for its potential educational 
benefits doubt the- wisdom and even the constitutionality of the ''power 
equalization" approach. In their view, shared .by the present authors, 
the state should afford equal treatment to children in the public 
school system in ever)' district of the state. The 'power equalization"- 
approach may be better than the present system in that it removes 
tlie wealth discrimination factor against poor districts, but to the 
extent that it still leaves room for major educational differences based 
upon the local voters' p:ediIections~beyond the control of its school 
children— that approach fails to achieve the desired goal. 

Our objection is . not merely theoretical. In inner cities the voters' 
option to -determine tax rates for education has all too often meant 
deprivation for school children. Large-city tax rates are already at a 
premium, due chiefly to the cost of services other than education, so 
that under /power equalization" there is not a true parity of taxing 
ability for education in the. cities. Morepver, city voters with children 
past public school age, or with children"attending private or parochial 
schools, or for other reasons unwilling to support adequate school tax 
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rates, have tiilic and again dcFeatccl at the ballot box the opportunity 
lor lair and equal publ-ie.'edueation. Accordingly, while the "power 
equalizing" approach would be an improvement over the present 
svstem, it seems an im per Feet solution and particularly unpromising 
lor our major cities, 

. Indeed, il the Scrrujio principle does not require cqualizatio;i in ; 
both taxing aucl exjxniditures, as a luatter of consiitjitional construction 
a better case vould he made for equalizatlou only of the latter. Equal 
treatment oF citizens in public education touches basic constitutional 
rights and Fundamental interests similar to those which courfs have 
en Forced in' other areas oF public benefits and rights. In contrast, 
equahzation ot taxes is a concept largely unknown in our constitutional 
doctrine, 'and any efforts by courts to achieve equality in taxation 
seems beyond serious possibjlity. The whole intranational network of ' 
state, local,- and Federal taxation, with -its vastly varying subjects of 
levy and differing regrcssivity-progressivity Factors^ makes tax equality . 
a legal quicksand. It is, therefore, a Fair construction that the prime 
Feature oF our present school Funding system which renders it legally 
suspect is the inequality that it perpetuates in school expenditures. 

We may, thereFore, turn to the question untouched so Far by the 
Serrano and similar rulings: what constitutes educational expenditure 
equality? ' ^ 

2. Equality in Educational Expenditures — Measured iti Dollars, 
Offering, or Achievement? 

• At first glance, one is tempted to suggest by analogy to the "one 
man, one vote" constitutional principle that in education the rule of . 
equality should be /'one'^ child, one dollar." Such an approach would 
require a system oF public education wherein the same amount of 
money is spent on each school child in every district of the state. If 
we lacked the .capacity to. measure educational equality in any better 
terms than dollar equivalence, one could argue 'in favor of that 
constitutional" standard as a kind oF rough jiisticfe, -better than ithe 
current Funding inequities among school districts arisif)g From differ- 
.enccs in local assessable. wealth and-local citizen commitment to public 
.education. But we surely do have better approximations of educational 
equality than mere' dollar equivalence. Since in the schools it is 
education nnher than dollars which-is given. the children,' rt clearly 
is logical to seek equalization oF education itselF by dollar distribution 
standards which achieve it, not to equalize the dollars spent per child 
and pretend that* equal education will result. 



The search, therefore, must be for the funding elements that should 
be weighed and quantified so as to provide an 'expenditure Formula 
which seeks equality of education. The key factoi" requiring cofisidera- 
tion in such a school equalization formula is the cost differential iw 
r}roviding equal educational offering among the state s school districts. 

The standard of equality which seems minimally required is one 
that takes account of the fact that it costs viore to offer the same 
education to children in one district than^^in another. Even under 
today's imperfect state supplement sj^m, some of these differentials 
already are recognized. For instance, weighting factors in state formulas 
include the number of children attending the schools, the number 
in the more expensive secondary grades, and the operation of more 
expensive programs such as vocational education. What our suggested 
standard would seek to achieve, as a matter both of common 'sense. 
and of constitutional right, is equalization of educational offering 
in every district of the state. To achieve suqh equalization it is, of 
course, necessary to comp:'!:e the major educational expenditure elc^ 
ments in the school system on a local district basis. Such comparison 
would show greatly varying costs from district to district in teacher 
pay rates, the wage scale for 9ther personnel, land and building costs, 
maintenance and security expenses, transportation, and other major 
school expenditures. Inner cities would be sh|)\vn to be seriously 
disadvantaged under the present system of education funding because 
of their increaised costs in almost every one of these major school 
expenditure areas. 

Beyond dollar parity and even school offering or ''input" equaliza- 
tion, a third possible standard is, pupil achievement or "output" 
equalizafiDn, Such a standard was strongly supported by "the Guthrie 
study in Michigan." It proposed that student achrevement scores 
should be- the key to school expenditures; schools and districts with 
low-achieving pupils w^ould be given additional funds necessary to 
provide compensatory education with the goal of upgrading their 
achievement to state average levels. While such a standard is com- 
mendable in its intent, it is doubtful whether the courts are prepared 
to require it.. Particularly is this so at a time when there is great and 
unresolved academic dispute about the causes and remedies for low 
school achievement. It is a plausible assumption, therefore, that 
achievement equalization presently is not a viable constitutional stand- 
ard for public school funding, and that the central struggle now is 
between the dollar parity and offering equalization standards. 

The outcome of that struggle, as we next demonstrate and empha- 
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size, is critical for our urban schools, in which the opportunity for an 
equivalent pubHc'educaiion cannot survive under a dollar equalization 
fitandard. Distributing public education funds throughout the state 
on an equal-dollars-per-pupil basis would not materially affect ihe 
disadvantages now imposed on inner-city districts. Most of them arc 
alreadv over the i}iedian in pcr-pupil expenditures in their states, yet 
they cannot provide even an average education because of their 
burdensome urban education costs. In our view, we should not permit 
an approach to school funding equalization so narrow^ in its disburse- 
ment formula as to do substantial injustice and inequity to children 
*in the inner cities. Ther(? is neither logic nor fairness to an equal- 
dollars-per-pupil standard which would disregard the greater school 
cost burdens of inner-city districts. We turn now to an examination 
of the range and depth of those school cost burdens. 
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ILThe Large-City School 
System: It Costs More 
To Do The Same 

By hlorman Drachler'' 

"x 

EFFORTS DURING ^:^e past decade to improve education in large cities 
have obscured the simple fact that more dollars, are required in 
the large city simply to provide educational services and resources 
equal to other communities. To the author, a forrner superintendent 
of a large-city school system, this disparity had been a daily concern. 

Recent. studies and articles which are beginning to document these 
additional urban costs are important contributions toward understand- 
ing"some of the disparities by pointing to the higher expenditures for 
teachers' salaries, land and building costs, etc."^ These , studies are 
significant because they report some costs, that can be readily compared 
among school districts. There are, however, expenses encountered by 
the large city that are difficult to quantify and to compare, although 
every large-city teacher, principal^ and superintendent knows they 
exist These are costs that are inherent in bigness and poverty. 
Some of the unique urban cqn^litions which increase school costs 
.7 in large-city systems are briefly described in theJollowing sections: 

* Norman Drachler, Director of tlie Ifistihite for Educational Leadership, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C, was Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan, from July 1966 througn July 1971. 
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. ^ Building Schools. A number of studies 'have pointed to the ver)^- 
high cost of land in large cities." How many realize, jhowever, the 
c'biTimunity tensions, delays*, problems, and costs that accompany the 
decision to purchase a given school site? First', staff and board suffer* 
'the anguish, of deciding which community*- should be provided with 
a hew building when there are so many overcrowded, obsolescent, 
or inadequate schools in the city. A priority finally is determined afid 
the housing staff begins the task of locating a site that will serve the 
area, be safe for children coming to 'and from school, and be within 
the dollar limit allocated For that building! 

,Since there is very little suitable vacant land left in the city, a site 
with property on it must be purchased, generally homes which will 
have to be demolished or moved. Due- to budgetary reasons, land with 
less costly houses generally is chosen. This decision-is accoinpanied by 
numerous ^problems. Some people, particularly those who* are tenants, 
object to being displaced; others complain that their homes will 
depreciate with a school nearby; and still others are worried whether 
their children will be safe walking through a* poorer neighborhood. 
Everyone wants a school in the neighborhood— but located at 'least 
two blocks away from his- home. 

Mee'tings dre held, staff is busy preparing data for the hearings, 
charges and countercharges fly back and forth— and, generally, the 
l)oard reaffirms its earlier decision on the site^ and proceeds with the 
task of demolition and construction. During this process, many addi- 
tional concerns arise which involve additional costs. Sufficient time 
must'be given the tenants to relocate, and the board becomes a land- 
lord—it collects rents, pays taxes, assigns a staff person to help the 
tenants relocate, and the housing division becomes responsible for 
the vacant houses which must bfe boarded up to lessen the chances 
of harm to children and adiil^ts in the neighborhood. In some instances, 
security guards have to be provided 'until , the last house is empty 
and the demolition company come^ on the scene: 

/Much can. be said about the higher costs in a large city pertaining 
to school housing: the need to build uptvard, with its accompanying 
increased Gor^struction costs, to preserve ^expensive land; the higher 
cost oF labor; more stringent safety co^des; concerns ov^r the type of 
heating to lessen pollution in densely populated areas; and escalating 
bids by contractors due to vandalism during construct;ion. All of these 
construction-related factors contribute to higher costs in large cities. 

• ' Vandalism and Theft. Vandalism and theft are additional financial 
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burdens upon a large-city scliool system. Vandalism and tlieft involved 
losses of nearly $1 million per year in Detr6it between 1967 and 1970, 
Larger eities report higher hgares. What do people steal from scliools— 
type\vriters, adding machine.s, audio-visual equipment, radios, tele- 
.\'ision .sets, etc. Not just youths are involved in thefts, but adults with 
trucks— a larpc high school having many business education classes 
may lose 100 to 20Q typewriters during a single night. To decrease 
these thefts, expensive alarm systems are installed, with continuing 
costs For operation and maintenance. In- 1970-71, Detroit spent 
11 0,225 for ''Still Alarm Service/' and there were similar costs in 
pre\'ious years.^^ , ' . ^ . ' 

Security. In recent years, most large-city school systems have had 
to assume another major expenditure in their already depleted budgets 
—a security force.' Tensions mount where there are groups with 
contrasting values and differing views on resolving our social problems, 
compounded b\^ pbvertv and fear. Thousands of youths in a large 
city are unemployed,, and the school has become a focal point where 
they often release their frustrations. Parents complain ribout children 
being "frisked" on their way to and from school. Students and faculty 
alike fear harm from roving gangs who run 'through buildings break- 
ing w^indows and attacking whoever gets in their way— and the Fire 
Department issues ''tjckets'* or violation charges ag^ainst principals w^ho 
Ipck some of their many doors! "I keep only one or two gallons of 
^gas in my tank/* a teacher told me, '*so that if my car is stolen from 
the schod parking lot, whoever takes it cannot go very far." 

So, for pcrsojial safety, security guards are now added to th.e' school 
staffs in large cities. The cost for ,1,200 ''safety aides" in the New York 
City school system was reported to be $6 million for 1972-73.*^ Los 
Angeles- reported ^n annual expense of $3,400,000 for security— the 
equivalent of 340 teachers at an annual salary of $,10,000.^ 

Foml Facilities. A growing cost in large cities is the need to feed 
students in school. The irony of the lunch situation is that children 
who, need schopl food most attend older school buildings without 
lunchrooms. Thus, as new schools w^ere erected in Detroit, they were 
., built with larger kitchens to facilitate the distribution of lunches to 
schools without kitchens— the so-called "Lunchroom Satellite Program/' 
Special insulated trucks had ^ to be purchased, drivers hired, and 
thousands 'of hot lunches w^^re distributed daily , to various schools, 
although not nearly fulfilling the great need. Generally, lunchroom 
services are 'planned to be self-supporting. Yet, between 1967 and 
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1970, Detroit's expenditures exceeded revenues by $512;529 due to 
the growing number of children requiring free lunches. 

Personnel. The cost of school personnel, particularly teachers, 
represents the major portion of the school operating budget. Many 
of our large cities expanded after each World War. School enroll- 
ments soared, and additional teachers were needed. Detroit's school 
enrollment grew from' 119,000 in '1920 to 240,000 in 1940, and by 
1966 Detroit had 298,027 pupils. The soaring enrollments bc!t\veen 
1920 and 1940 brought many young teadiers into the school system 
who today are at the maximum , salary level. In large cities generally, 
a large proportion of staffs have between 15 and 35 years experience. 
In 1971, 41 percent of Detroit' s- tearhers were at their maximum. 
Older teachers have very limited choices of transfer elsewhere at 
comparable salaries. So large cfties with increasingly expensive staffs 
either must raise more school funds or increase teacher-pupil ratios. 
In 1968, if Detroit had aspired -to have for its school children the 
same class size as was the average* throughout the rest of Michigan/ 
an additional 1,200 teachei-s would have been needed to bring about 
equity, at an additional cost of $12 million. 

AbsenteeiBin. Bigness seems to contribute to absenteeism of both 
staff and students, and results in higher expenditures for attendance 
and social work services as well as for substitutes for employees."^ 
Distance of travel .to and from schools, inclement weather, disturb- 
ances in school, higher percentage of older employecs-:;all contribute 
to absenteeism and higher costs. A study in 1970 of absenteeism in 
Detroit revealed that as the age of employees increased, absenteeism 
increased. Employees between the ages of 60 and 70 were absent twice 
as often as employees of ages 20 to 30. The large city generally has 
a higher rate of older employees.! Detroit, as most large cities^ must 
spend more on substitutes—and on attendance officers to investigate 
student absenteeism. 

Noncertificated Teachers. Between 1960 and 1967, Detroit had 
annually between 500 and 800 substitute teachers in regular positions 
because '.certified teachers could not jbe found. In certain speciali:ied 

* Mark Shedd, former Superintendent of the Philadelphia public schools, reported^ 
that over 30 percent of high school students in that city's schools were absent daily. 
See Hefirings—Select Committee on Equal Educaiion/jl Opportunity of the U.S. 
Senate, 92nd Congress, 1st Session, WashingtOHj D. C: U.S. Gov't. Printine Office, 

1971, Part 16A,p. 6608. • ' ■ 

t The school system of Chicago Reported that 21 percent of its teachers in ,1969* 
were between the ages of 50 and 70. See Chicago Public Schools 1970-7 J, p. 63. 
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subjects, such as math and science, teachers not lully quahfied fre- 
quently were assigned. For several vears, some industrial arts class- 
rooms were closed because the school system c;ould not compete with 
private industry for qualified personnel. The shortage became so acute 
that the superintendent appealed to leaders in private industry to 
share some of their skilled employees with the school— a plan that 
helped only on a limited basis. 

Transportation. Large cities receive very little state or federal 
help^for school transportation within the city. Transportation is often 
necessary because of long distances to junior or senior high schools, 
moving students from overcrowded schools, and crossing arterial roads 
and expressways. Over 40 percent of Detroit's secondary students 
use public transportation to get to school. The poor cannot aflFord bus 
Fare and free tickets must be provided. In 1970-71, Detroit spent 
$770,990 for bus tickets for indigent students. The tptal cost in Detroit 
for the transportation of students (exclusive of special programs 
financed by federal or state grants) was $3,544,490 for the 1970-71 
school year. 

Summer Programs. In a large city, summer represents a special 
concern for the ijchool administrator. Since a large proportion of the 
city's children are poor, they have litde opportunity to attend camp 
or travel with their parents. Thousands need recreational oudets, or 
remedial and makeup services due to failure in school. 'High schools 
having swimming pools should be kept open to serve the community, 
especially, during the hot summer days. Only a small part of these 
costs is reimbursed to the city school system; the major portion must 
come from the regular budget.. 

During the summer of 1967, although the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation obviously did not anticipate the disturbances of that July, nearly 
100,000 students were enrolled in the summer program— over pner 
third of the total school enrollment. In the areas where looting and 
fires occurred, parents sent even those youngsters w) jo were not en- 
rolled to the schbol buildings as places of safety. It- is of interest to 
note that during the days of the riot, not a single school building 
was damaged. 

Mobility. Migration to and from the city is well documented, 
but not enough is known about mobility within a city. The ravages 
of, urban renewal, ^highway construction, temporary periods of un- 
employment, or the quest for a better home or school in a safer 
neighborhood, all influence the movement of parents and children. 
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Every Mondavs many- schools in the inner city have about 15 to 25 
new pupils—and about an equal number have left."^ A not untypical 
case was a 9~year-old white Appalachian girl who had attenc-ed eight 
different schools during a 4-year period. She was enrolled in a pre- 
dominantly southern white inner-city school with a turnover rate in 
'19.70 of 10.2 percent! 

The strain upon the children, the teachers, and the office staff- is 
obvious. There is urgent need to follow up on the incoming and 
outgoing pupils and to aid adjustment and learning for these children. 
The prc.s caxried a story about the efforts of the school staff to help 
these youngsters adjust to their schopl situation, and as a result one 
of the TV stations sent a reporter to a high-turnover school on the 
closing day. The reporter greeted the. children as they came out of the 
'building and asked one what her plans were for the summer. '7 don't 
know/' she replied, ''but I suppose we'll move."" 

There are manifold services and co^ts necessary -to help these 
''migrant" children attain an equal chance for education—community 
agents to reach the parents, letters to be written to schools which the 
parents repqrt their children had attended, additional clerical help to 
maintain the extra correspondence and record-keeping, attendance 
officers* to check on the children, special' services to diagnose those 
whose records could not be located (some come without report cards 
and have to be evaluated for grade placement),- etc'. Meanwhile, 
teachers begin to teach, issue. new supplies, visit the homes, njake 
recommendations for free lunches or referrals to social agencies—and 
then discover each Monday that some children are absent. A visit Kv 
the attendance officer often brings a rtoticef . ... cannot attend. due 
to lack of clothing . . or . . kept home to care for younger brother 
due to mother's illness . . or . . stayed home to vvatcf the mail- 
box for the welfare check . . or ".^ . ■. moved, can^t locate.'' 

Throughout the year, but particularly .in September when the offi- 
cial school enrollment is reported to the state for state school aid, 
the school attendance departiffent is busy checking youngsters* who 
enroll in Detroit's schools but whose parents reside in other states. 
These youngsters live .with aunts, sisters, cousins. State regulations 
require that tuition be collected for these children, unless the relatives 
with whom they stay become their legal guardians. The regulation 
also states that quest for a better education cannot be accepted as a 

*,A 1956 University of Michigan Detroit Area Stiidy indicated that 73 percent of 
Detroit's inner-city families moved a distance of less than three miles, as compared 
with 31 percent in the Detroit suburbs. 



legitinKitc reason for cnrollniciit witliout tuition. The Detroit Attend- 
ance Department estimated that ses eral thousand vouths were in this 
cateaorv vearlv. Each case must he investigated, and tlie costs are 
sukstnntiah 

The Urban Educalional Etivironnient, jfn 1950, the Detroit 
school census estimated that 1 out ot 10 pupils H\*ed in a "depressed" 
cojiiniunitv: in 1960 die lioure was 3 out ot 10, and bv 1970 the 
count was 6 out of 10. In such communities die rates For infant 
mortality, premature births, and death due to tuberculosis, homicide, 
etc, are 3 to 4 times higher than in the more aHlucnt communities 
of the area. The eitv school svsteni makes valiant elTorts to help the 
thousands who trv to learn despite physical or emotional handicaps, 
hut it lacks the professional staff to aid the manv who a^e educationally 
disadvantaged as a result of inadequate prehatal^'Or infant care, visual 
or hearing difficulties, or serious emotional problciiis, ^ 

The training that the urban teacher receives prior to accepting a 
teaching position simply is inadequate to diagnose such disabilities 
..a-nd develop the kinds of effective programs that will enable the city's 
disad\'antaged children to have an equal chance for learning. iMassive 
programs of inseivice training are essential to influence the under- 
standing, attitudes, ;"and effectiveness of the city's school staff. The 
large-city curriculum of 1950 does not serve the needs of the children 
in 1970, and new methods and apprcx^ches must be sought. As the 
eitv and its population undergo chang£ the challenge of self-renewal 
for the school staff continues. New or\iore adequate programs and ' 
instructional materials need to be acquired or developed diat contain 
ethnic content suitable for the background of the changing student 
population, and teachers and supennsors must be employed who 
possess special training to deaT with bilingual children.^ All these 
measures are not "extrais" for large-city sysLcms— they are the essentiah 
necessary for an equal opportunity for the city youngsters to learn. 

Due to their large populations and mobility," die cities* concerns 
are America's concern. As Americans move— the Postal Ser\ace reports 
that 1 of 5 families moves each year -it is clear that we cannot quaran- 
tine ignorance; it travels and settles throughout our land, and the cities' 
educational shortcomings affect us all. Each state, as well as the Federal 
Government, must make it possible for city children not merely to 
enter the educational race but to have the kinds of services that will 
give them a better chance to run the race successfully.^ . 

The i^ew York Times of September 1 L 1972, reported that in New York City 
about 49,000 pupils of Puerto Rican bacliground . speak little or no English." 
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This overview touched upon some of the unique conditions in 
large-city school systems that augment the normal 'costs of operation. 
Since sfate aid generally does not allow for these additional costs, the 
quality of all large-city school services is diminished— and the children 
are the victims/ Fewer classrooms, older and inadequate buildings, 
fewer professioi^als per pupils, and generally poorer resources through-' 
out the system are the consequences. 

Thd following sections will describe in more specific detail the 
greater urban costs in three essential elements of school operation: 
(I) School Construction <ind Facilities; (2) Personnel; and (3) Edu- 
cation for the Handicapped and Vocational or Career Education. 

1. School ConBtruction and Facilities 

School construction is influenced by a variet)^ of factors: (a) need 
for additional seating capacity; (b) obsolescence of buildings; (c) cost 
of land; (d) cost of construction as influenced by local conditions; 

(e) higher safety codes for schools in more densely populated areas; 

(f) special program needs such as facilities for students in handicapped 
or vocational education programs; (g) shifts of population due to urban 
renewal, highway construction, changing demography, etc. 

Land and Construction Costs. The rising cost for school sites is 
generally known. The range in costs for school land between urban 
and rural communities, however, is not so well known. In 1964, the 
Research Council of the Great Cities Program for School Improve- 
ment published a survey of school site cost per acre from 1958 to 
1963 in the 14 large cities.^' The average cost per acre for these 14 
cities was $68,156. The per-acre cost ranged from $197,841 in New 
York City to $5,692 in Hoiiston. The average sampling of other, 
non-urban school districts in these states was $3,074 per acre. 

Detroit costs, which were reported to be $64,909 in the above study, 
rose to nearly $100,0Q0 per acre by 1967."^* Los Angeles, which had 
reported that school site land between 1958-63 had averaged $68,000 
per acre, in 1972 stated that the . , cost per acre for recently acquired 
sites for new schools" was $44,000, $125,000, and $195,000 per acre."' 
It must be recognized that, due to inadequate sites of existing obsolete 
schools, new schools in large cities often require the acquisition of 
additional land for playgrounds, generally containing buildings which 
must.l^e demolished at additional expense. 

* More recent estimates for Detroit range between $125,000 and $130,000 per acre. 



Large cities, Ixicauso of tlicir iige and shifting population conccn 
trations, have many obsolescent buildings. In 1966, An bivcfnorx 
of FLicility Needs in the Detroit Public Schools listed 30 schools built 
between 1874-1912 still in use in their original condition, 20 others 
of the same period in use but rehabilitated, and 153 buildings erected 
between 1913-30. In 1968, Ben E. Graves reported that in 16 of the 
great cities there ^till were in use almost 600 elementary schools 
and more than 50 ii nior and senior high schools that had been built 
before 1900, and almost 900 school buildings erected between 
1901-20.-' In Buffalo there was an age span of 103 years between 
school buildings in use.'" Mark Shedd, te^itifving before the Select 
Cojninittee on Equal Educational Opportunity ot the LI. S. Senate 
in 1971, stated that . . more than 30,000 youngsters attend school 
in Philadelphia m firetraps."^^ A school building in Detroit, closed 
cnlv several years ago, was dedicated during the administration of 
President Grant. 

The older schools also were built in an era when playground space 
was less, of a necessity in terms of program and safety than it is in 
today's traffic-laden streets. Thus, the replacement of an obsolete 
building on site often requires additional playground space since the 
inrjrcitv lacks recreational or'park areas. 

The high cost of land in inner cities effectivelv rules out single-story 
buildings.' Buildings .of scwral stories cost 20 to 30 percent more to 
construct. Tragic fires in older buildings have brought about greater 
concern for safety, and new buildings must fulfill more stringent 
building ;odes to protect the c[iildren. All of these factors, plus a 
more expensive labor market in cities, escalate the cost of schcK)l 
construction. 

Operation and Maintenance. The large city also requires greater 
expenditures per pupil for operation and inaintenante of the school 
plant. Citv standards require licensed engineers for operation of heat- 
ing plants. Business and government pav higher wage . scales to 
organized employees, and schools must compete. Vandalism, which 
accompanies bigness, alsu adds to higher operation and maintenance 
costs. 

The following table illustrates the range in per-pupil cost for 

* In 1959, the i3etroit Citizens Advisory Committee on Sch(K)I Need*^ estimated that 
$43,400,000 was necessary to replace existing obsolete buildings. Today the cost would 
be much higher. See Findings and Hecommendat of the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee, Board of Education, Cit> of Detroit, 1959, p. 203. 
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operation and maintenance as related to school district size in Michigan j^' 
in the 1970-71 school year:'- 

, Per-Pupil Cost 





Operation 


Salary Only 


State Average 


$82.33 


$5^.00 


Detroit 


92.75 


69.24 


Group C 


88.78 


56.59 


Groun E 

JL 


80.41 


49.43 


Group K 


62.99 


33.36 


Croup N 


61.35 


30.01 




Maintenanck 


Salary Only 


State Avenigc 


$25.03 ^ 


y $10.64 


Detroit 


42.62 


^ 26.50 


Group C 


26.46 


10.50 


Group E 


17.96 


5.99 


Group K 


17.02 


2.78 


Group N 


20.52 


1.89 
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State classification (based on schopl law or general population): 
Detroit— 289,382 students enrolled 

Group C— 20 school districts, enrollment range 10,000.lo 19,999 
Group E— 14 schooMistricts, enrollment range 4,000 to 4,999 
Group K— 65 school districts, enrollment range 1,500 to 1,999 
Group N— 129 school districts, enrollment range below 500 

To appreciate fully the higher costs of operation and maintenance 
in large cfties, one must translate the per-pupil costs into dollars. The 
difference between Detroit and Group N was $39.23 per pupil for 
salaries alone to operate the school buildings; thus, Detroit spent an 
additional $11,352,455 for operations salaries only, as compared to the 
average school district in Group N! In maintenance, the salarv differ- 
ential between Detroit and Group N was $24.61 per pupil, or an 
additional salary cost of $7,121,691.^^ 

A national survey of differences in maintenance costs per pupil 
between the state averages and 14 large cities revealed a pattern quite 
consistendy higher for large cities. The following table demortj^trates 
this disparity:^** 
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P^t^^upiL Cost— Mainthnanc i: or Plant, 1967 68 
State City 



1, 


New York 


CN.A.) 


New York 


S27.00 


2. 


California 


$23.00 


Los Angeles 


30.00 


3. 


Illinois 


22.00 


Chicago 


21.00 


4, 


Pennsylvania 


20.00 


Pliilaciclphia 


26.00 


5. 


Michigan 


20.00 


Detroit 


31-00 


Cv 


iVlassaehusetls 


19.00 


Boston 


25.00 




Missouri 


21.00 


St. Louis 


43.00 


8, 


Colorado 


18.00 


Deiner 


23.00 


9, 


Louisinna 


12.00 


Xew Orleans 


29.00 


10. 


Marvland 


26.00 


Baltimore 


36.00 


n. 


Minnesota 


15.00 


St. Paul 


28.00 


12. 


Ohio 


15.00 


Clevehind 


24.00 


13. 


Oregon 


26.00 


Porthintl 


-31.00 


14. 


Wiseonsirl 


22.00 


Miluaiikce 


, 31.00 



In the 1970-71 sehoo! \car, Los Angeles sjx'nt S.V"^.73 per pupil 
(a\'erage daily attendance) lor maintenance and Beverlv Hills spent 
S59.3L'Yet lor Los Angeles this represented 4.24 percent of current 
expenses, whereas lor Beverlv Mills it was onlv 3 91 percent.^ ' 

Shifting of School Population. Cities, as thcv age, are affected 
hy ohsolescenee, urhnn renewal, highwiiv construction, and shifting 
population. An area with schools under capacity one year becomes 
overpopulated a year later. Since minority groups, especially the 
hlack and Spanish-speaking, represent the voungcr families of the 
central city, thcv tend to havp more children of school age. Thus, as 
they settle new areas, the existing sch(X)l facilities usually are not 
adequate to house the increased school population. Parents in the 
ghettos of large cities scrimp and save to move, hoping for better 
homes and better schools for their children. Then, when thcv have 
moved,' usually to changing neighborhoods which is their onlv choice, 
the formerly adequate schon] becoi,iies overcrowded and their very 
striving for a better chance is self-defeating.* Transportable classrooms 

r In Detroit, the Guest Sch(X)l, an elementary building, had a capacity 1,000 in 
196V, with in enrollment of 1,186, of which 506 was black. In 1970, the erirollment 
increased to 1,530, of which 1,430 was black. Classrooms could no longer contain the 
overcrowding and additional space elsewhere had to be rented, to which bus trans- 
portation had to be provided. 
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are required, or new construction must be started. Thus, the central 
city's construction costs constantly mount as its population mobility 
increases. 

Communit^FaciHties. School housing represents more than .just 
providing seats for youngsters. The urban community looks upon the 
school gilding not only as an educational institution but also as a 
commfunity center. The building is ftcpected to be open 12 months 
of the year, 7 days a Week. Not only should the school building be 
suitable for the latest technological educational equipment, but it also 
should serve as a place of recreation after school hours and a meeting 
place in the evening for adults. 

A good school is an economic asset of the community. The sale 
or purchase of a home is in some measure dependent upon it, and real 
estate salespeople use it as a selling point. Yet the need for a new 
school is the concern of only one particular community in a large 
city. Those who have adequate schools in their neighborhoods seem 
to have little concern for someone else's community. Thus, school 
construction in a large city encounters apathy or opposition froni the 
city ^s a whole: "Let them use the old building," or '*We waited a 
long time— let them wait." 

The large city, therefore, has to spread its construction money into 
more neighborhoods and consequently erects cheaper buildings. 
Cheaper constructjon results in higher operating and maintenance 
costs. So funds that shoi^ld go for more teachers, textbooks, and 
auxiliary services are diverted to the operation of older and cheaper 
school buildings. And children throughout the city suffer. 

2. Personnel 

A recent challenge to equity for cities in school finance reform 
is based on the contention that higher priced urban teaching staffs 
represent premium rather than equal educational resources and that 
more money would be available for other educational purposes if less 
expensive teachers were employed. Tbis argument ignores the facts of 
urban life over which large-city school systems have little control. 

First, as has been pointed out, many cities expanded after each 
World War, and school enrollments soared. The many young teachers 
brought into the system then are today at their maximum salary level. 
With experience their salaries rose, and these teachers had fewer 
options to transfer elsewhere. Also» with no national retirement plan 
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for public school teachers, transfer meant loss of accumulated pen- 
sions. Thus, as long as- they were performing .satisfactorily, teachers 
tended to remain in their school district. 

Secondly, teachers were required to keep up to date in their pro- 
fessional training, and college offerings were encouraged in order to 
improve- their teaching potential. As the composition of the urban 
school population changed, a whole host of inservice training pro- 
grams, summer workshops, professional seminars, and university 
courses became almost obligatory. Also, advancement to higher posi- 
tions of responsibility in the educational hierarchy required advanced 
degrees as ome of the criteria formulated by the board of education. 
Thus, a large proportion of urban teachers garnered advanced profes- 
sional training and higher degrees, which entitled thepi to emoluments 
under local school regulations. 

Thirdly, facing strong competition from the suburbs for teacher 
replacements, large-city systems had to at least approach the competi- 
tive salary range sirhply to maintain their schools. Another problem 
th'at confronts a city system, in addition to the competition for qualified 
teachers, relates to salaries paid to other city employees. When firemen 
and policemen, with an employment requirement of only a high school 
diploma, receive beginning salaries of $8,000 to $10,000, it is difficult 
For a board of education to oRctx less than $8,000. to teachers, who 
must have at least a college degree. 

Oxie must of course be cautious and realistic in approaching the * 
question of teaclier salaries in view of the progress made in 'recent 
years and the limitations of funds. It should be said, however, that 
the current issue has historic roots. Traditionally, although the United 
States has had great faith in its schools, it maintained throughout the 
history of public schooling a policy on salaries which was not com- 
mensurate with other professions in this country or with teachers in 
Other progressive nations. Up until almost World War II, women 
comprised 80 to 90 percent of the teaching staffs and they were 
exploited at salary levels far .below professional standards. There 
actually were two salary* scales— one for women and another for men. 
Today's teachers, bolstered by collective bargaining, will no longer 
countenance either a double standard or a nonprofessional pay sCale. 

The 1970-71 annual survey of scjiool expenditures by School 
Management indicated that the Nation's schools spent about 81 per- 
cent of their net current expenditures for personnel. Since salaries 
represent four-fifths' of general school expenditures, it woyld be in- 
structive to examine comparative salarj' costs in relation to central 



cities. Of the 527 school districts in Michigan, Detroit ranked 65th in 
average teacher salaries— a figure which still contributed to strong 
competition for teachers. Comparison with the rest of the state indi- 
cates that the larger adjacent suburbs pay. higher salaries, and the 
distant rural areas pay less. The city must compete with the nearby 
communities. 

In 1970-71, the average salary paid to teachers in various school 
districts in Michigan is shown in the following table 









iNo. OF 








Pupil 


Public 




Enrollment 


No. OF 


Member- 


School 


Average 


Classification 


Districts 


ship 


Teachers 


Salary 


(A) Detroit 


1 


289,382 


11,136 


$11,475. 


(B) 20,000 to 49,99? 


12 


339,662 


14,528 


11,930 


(C) 10,000 to 19,999 


• 20 


285,483 


12,340' 


11,825 


(E) 4,500 to 4,999 


14 


66,211 


2,672 


10.767 


(K) 1,500 to 1,999 


65 


104,432 


' 4,361 


9,721 


(N) Below 500 ' 


129- 


17,855 


835 


8,387 



Since salaries must be competitive, with a limited budget the large 
city is forced to cut down on important auxiliary services such as 
attendance, social and diagnostic work, health, and community 
services. Of the 37 school districts in Wayne County, Detroit ranked 
18th, with $64.66 per pupil, in auxiliary services. Fairlane, a school 
district with 1,154 pupils, spent $322.20 per pupil for auxiliary 



services. 

Evidence of Detroit's financial plight is demonstrated in its general 
ranking among the 37 school districts irrwayne County. The follow- 
ing table shows that its educational services are at the median or below, 
and its maintenance costs are high: 

Detroit 

^ Service Rank'^ 

Administration 36 j 

Instruction 21 . 

Operation 22 

"Maintenance 3 

Fixed Charges 34 

Auxiliary Services 18 
Total Current Expenditures' 18 
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Detroit s rank of 36 out of the 37 districts ccrtainlv indicates that 
its administrative costs are low, which is as it should be for a large 
city. But in maintenance Detroit ranks third highest in cost, whereas 
for i Instruct i ona haTTd~auxi 1 i a r y services,, which arc so urgently needed 
for inner-city children, it ranks 21 and 18, respectively. In fixed 
clftrges, which include primarily employee benefits such as medical 
and life insurance, severance and terminal pay, etc., Detroit ranks 
34th— a poor competitive position for attracting new staff. 

During the past two decades, surveys of school personnel have 
concluded that the number of professional staff members per thousand 
pupils is a better index for measuring the adequacy of a school stafi 
than pupil-teacher ratios. Central administrative staff members arc 
recorded separately. A growing number of school systems now report 
this relationship. In 1961, when James B, Conant published Slums 
and SiibtirhSf a harbinger of the current crisis facing central cities, 
he wrote: "In the suburban communities surrounding New York City, 
the average is 60 professionals per 1,000 pupils." Conant, at that time, 
endorsed as a minimum the figure of 50 professionals per 1,000 pupils, 
a recommendation of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association.^'* 

When, in January 1971, the Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of School 
Studies, Inc., released its annual report for the 112 school districts 
in the metropolitan Detroit six-county area,"** the findings indicated 
that Detroit had 44.64 professional staff members per 1,000 pupils in 
1970-71. Of the 112 districts, 75 had a higher number than Detroit 
(four had more than 60 professionals,. 30 had 50 to 60, and 41 had 
over 45). Thus, the central city with its many needs had fewer 
professional staff members per 1,000 pupils than two-thirds of its 
suburban neighbors. The four school districts adjacent to Detroit with 
over 60 professionals per 1,000 pupils included River Rouge with 
60.14, Novi with 60.25, Ann Arbor with 62.97, and Oak Park with 
69,30. If Detroit would have aspired to 60 professionals per 1,000 
pupils tstill 9 less than Oak Park), its instructional budget for 1970-71 
would have had to be increased by nearly $70 million— and this figure 
does not include capital costs necessary to house the staff or pupils. 

A recent study by the Urban Institute,-^ w^hich compared disparities 
within and between nine selected states, found that on the average 
school salaries in central cities are higher than in the suburbs and 
that the suburbs pay higher salaries than rural schools. A more recent 
study points out that "rural teachers in Michigan have starting salaries 
which are 23.9 percent lower than in the central cities/'^^ The studies 
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attribute these cliffcrcnces to a number of factors, ^imong which are; 
(1) differences in teacher organization strength and militancy; (2) 
cost of living differences; (35^ differences in education and experience 
levels of teachers; and (4) supplv and demand for teachers r''* 
• Ms. Levin, director of the Urban Institute project, summariz.ed 
its findings by reporting that the average difference in expenditure 
between central citiesraijd suburbs is $110 per pupil. ''Of the differ- 
ence," she stated, '\ . . 80 perct nt can be accounted (or by differences 
in instructional personnel costs, excluding fixed charges. Assuming 
that 60 percent of fixed charges (probal:)lv a conservative- assumption) 
covers instructional personnel Ix^nefits. almost the total expenditure 
gap between central cities and suburbs is explained bv differences in 
both salary and benefit pavment to classroom teachers, principals, and 
supervisors. '^^ 

Two of the factors' listed that influence higher salary differentials 
were: (1) "Central city teachers have more years of experience than 
tiiose in any other type of district in almost all of tlie states studied"; 
and (2j although the difference in advanced degrees between central 
cities and suburbs is not consistent, central cities have 60 percent more 
teachers with advanced degrees than rural districts. Thus, although 
starting salary comparisons also are erratic, they tend to be higln^r in 
central cities, especially when compared with rural areas,- and "average 
teacher salaries for central cities in all states included in the study 
are 5 percent above tl>c average of suburban districts," and 19 percent 
above rural areas,"^ 

It has been pointed out tliat the central city competes for teacJiers 
primarily with the surrounding suburban communities. Some of die 
affluent suburban communities have high starting and maximum 
salaries. New York City's range in teacher salaries for 1970-71 was 
$8,450 to $16,000, Neighboring Nassau County had an average salary 
range of $9,958 to $16,517, and Westchester County's range was 
$10,800 to $16,900,-*^ Detroit's collective bargaining contract in 1968 
was based on the average of the highest nine surrounding districts for 
the Bachelor's Degree, and the highest II surrounding districts for 
the Master's Degree. Since the central city generally has more teachers 
at maximum salary because of seniority, its costs are high, though its 
salary range is still smaller than some of the adjacent suburbs. 'Chicago's 
teacher salary schedule for 1971-72 ranged from $9,072 to $16,275. 
The Elmwood Park Community Unit School District, in Illinois had 
a salary range of $8,150 to $16,300. Yet the average teacher salary 
in Elmwood was $10,187, compared to $11340 in Chicago>^^ 

V ■ 
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Seniority of teachers and the need for a higher minimum to attract 
teachers in Chicago account for the difference. Central cities through- 
out America face similar situations. 

Translating these differences into aggregate dollars clarifies the 
financial phght of large cities. In Detroit, there were 9,341 regular 
teachers (excluding special service staff) in 1970-71. Of this number, 
3,630 (41.56 percent) were at the maximum, 2,570 27.51 percent) 
had the Master's Degree, 472 (5.05 percent) 1^ ' ^iie Masters Degree 
plus 30 additional credit hours, and 13 (0. H per cent) had a doc- 
torate.* The degree differential amounted to an additional $3,603,085 
in salary cost for that one school year. Yet, when Detroit's average 
teacher salar\' wa^ ranked with 527 school districts in Michigan, u 
was 65th.-^, AltlfOugh Detroit's average salary was better than most 
school districts in the state, it still had 529 teacher vacancies in 1970-71 
and one of the highest pupil-teacher ratios in the state. 

Attendance Services. There are additional personnel needs in 
large-city school svstems which exist elsewhere, but in central cities 
these needs multiply not merely due to size but because of unique 
urban characteristics. One of the most vexing central-city school 
problems is transciencv or mobility. Children who moved between the 
diird week oE school and one week prior to the end of the school year 
were included in Detroit's "mobility ' count. Under this definition, 
of the nearly 300,000 pupils enrolled during 1970-71, the mobility 
rate for the city's school system was 40 percent."'* A report from 
Detroit's Director of Pupil Records for the month of October 1969 
indicated the following: 

2,966 children left the city; 
2,137 children entered the city; 
7,344 withdrawals w^ere received; 
12,462 entries were received; 
1,378 children became dropouts; 
336 children were marked *'left,'* since they had been 
absent for 30 consecutive days and could not be 
located; 

625 w^ithdrawals were received from parochial schools 

* At the national level, the breakdown for degrees was: Metropolitan Central City- 
less than Bachelors, 2.9%; Bachelor's, 68.9%; Master's, 27.9%; Doctor's. 0.3%. For 
Metropolitan Other— less than Bachelor's, 3.2%; Bachelor's, 70.7%; Master's, 26%; 
Doctor's, 0.1%. See Statistics of Local Public School Systems, Fall 1969. National 
Center for Educational Statistics, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C: U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, 1971, pp. 9 and 11. 
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A total of 27,248 witlidrawal and entry terms were processed by the 
Pupi! Records Department in this ojie month. The director pointed 
out that the difference of 5,118 pupils between withdrawals and 
entries was due to clerical delays. It also may reflect the fact that 
schools are more prompt in reporting entries than withdrawals. Tlie 
above figures were not exceptional. For 1966-67, the records for Detroit 
indicate 5,710 transfers to Michigah public schools outside Detroit— 
and 80,025 withdrawals and entries within the city. 

During an average year, the Detroit Attendance Department makes 
between 130,000 and 150,000 inquiries about students. These include 
about' 14,000 coriferences with parents and/or children, 13,100 con- 
ferences with school per-sonnel, 10,000 conferences with other agen- 
cies, and some 1,200 conferences with social workers. A breakdowTi 
of 134,422 referrals in one vcar to the Attendance Department under- 
scores some of the major problems facing children in ilrban areas, 
calling for special services: , 

16,615 (12.4 percent) we.re truant; ' 
. 11,879 (8.8 percent) were kept home by parents; 

3,583 were out of school due to "nt^glect"; 
: 30,937 were out due to illness; 

5,516 were absent due to poverty; ^ 

5,934 could not be located; 

9,337 referrals were made for children in school, but 
required personal contacts. 

It i^ not surprising that Detroit spent $9.02 per pupil for attendance 
salaries, while tlie state average was $2.70. This service, which is a 
normal and essential central program sendee, added $1,828,893 to 
Detroit's school budget, Very small school districts in Michigan have 
no expenditure at all for this service. The higher attendance cost for 
Detroit is typical, of other central cities. On a nationwide scale, a 
U. S. Office of Education report for the school' year 1968-69 indicated 
that the per-pupil cost in average daily membership was $4.01 in 
central cities and $1 30 in other school districts.^" 

3. Education Tor the Handicapped and Vocational or 
Career Education 

In discussing urban education, a distinction must be made between 
special, compensator)^ programs for underachievers and standard edu- 
cational programs which are part of the normal curriculum in a large 
city. The high school is not solely a preparatory school for the uni- 
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vcrsity, but also the end of formal schooling for many. In Detroit onlv 
40 percent of the high school graduates apply to enter" college, and 
60 percent turn to employment. The latter figure has increased in 
recent years due to the fact that proportionately many more now 
attend high school than 25 or 50 years ago^ when it was a school for 
the elite. A similar change has occurred in the citv regarding handi- 
capped childrt'n. Not only has the number of handicapped children 
increased in urban schools, hut they also are staying in school longer. 

Urban school programs for students who do not go on to college 
and for those who are handicapped are as normal a part of the curricu- 
lum as is the college preparatory program which may dominate the 
suburban high school. Without these programs, motivation for remain- 
ing in school and effectiveness of learning would greatly diminish. 
It is not optional but obligatory for the urban school to include these 
offerings in keeping with sound educational practices as well as to 
meet the legal responsibilities imposed bv the state. 

The Urban School Clientele. A recent study by Joseph Froom- 
kin, Inc., submitted lo the President's Commission on School Finance^*^ 
T-iade a number of comparisons between central cities and other 
communities which underscored the existing differences in educa- 
tional achievement, and clearly indicated that better educational 
services are needed in central cities if we are to bring about educational 
equity for urban children. The study relates the historic ties .of povertv 
to inadequate education. It pointed out that in 1960, 37 percent of 
children 10 to 13 ye^ars of age whose parents had an income below 
$^,000 a year were below grade level for their age. On the other 
hand, only four percent of children from families with incomes above 
$7,000 were below grade level. The authors concluded that if . . one 
were, to take the suburban average achievement as a standard, one 
would find that roughly 40 percent of the children in central cities 
and rural nonfarm areas achieve below^ the lowest quartile of suburban 
children in th'^ ninth grade. 

Poverty in urban society is increasing rather than declining. A 
recent monograph bv Professor Robert Lewis of Michigan State Uni- 
versity demonstrated this alarming growtli.^^'^ Dr. Lewis pointed out 
that in 1960-61 the average number of AFDC family units in Michigan 
was 27,500. In 1965-66 it was 39,000, and by 1970-71 the figure had 
risen to 101,000. For 1971-72, he estimated 129,000 family units on 
AFDC, of which the vast majority were in the cities. 

The Froomkin srudv reported that in 1970, 17.24 percent of 
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children in school had reading problems. For central cities, the national 
figures, revealed that 20,41 percent had reading problems. But when 
examining the Northeast, v;here large cities, and minorities are con- 
centrated, the comparable figure for nonmetropolitan areas was 13.95 
percent; for suburban areas, 13,37 percent; and for central cities, 27.79 
percent—about twice the number with reading problems. 

The composition of the school population of large cities was de- 
scribed in an October 1968 report of the Conference of Large City 
Boards of Education, an organization representing New York State's 
six largest cities. These six cities, with 40 percent of the state's pupils, 
contained: 

54 percent of the state's handicapped; 
73 percent of the state's "poverty family ' pupils; , 
83 percent of the state's pupils receiving Aid to Dependent 
Children; 

86 percent of the statfe's nohvvhite pupils; and 

90 percent of the state's full-time vocational pupils.^'^ 

The report of the New York State Fleischmann Commission, issued 
in 1972, stated: 

''Equality of educational opportunity does not exist for the students 
of New York State . . . the uneven geographic distribution of failure 
indicates that the children in the state's largest cities bear the heaviest 
burden of school failure. And, on the whole, low-income and minority 
group students are concentrated in large cities throughout the 
state . » ."^^ 

In his foreword, the chairman of the commission stated- "It is nov\\.* 
clear to all of us that quality, cost, and financing are inextricably 
interrelated." 

The findings relating to large citi^ in New York State exist in 
nearly every state of our Nation. August C. Bolino, "in his book, 
Manpower and the City, wrote: ''Many of the nation's most acute 
problems reflect the transfer of rural population, white and Negro, 
from the low-income farm areas of the Southeast into the large urban 
centei5. There is now a two-generation gap between the education 
and skills of the new migrants and that of the older, settled, urban 
population. A background paper prepared for the 1970-71 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth reaffinmed the dependency 
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of educational achievement of the young upon tlie education of 
their parents/'" 

Thus, besides the general school curriculum, schools in central cities 
must provide many additional programs required by the variety of 
urban Student needs. The special educational needs of children de- 
prived through poverty and/or minority group status are described in 
detail in Chapter IIL Here we shall examine two other programs of 
particular challenge to large-city school systems: Education for the 
Handicapped and Vocational or Career Education, 

Education for tH.e Handicapped. Federal legislation defines the 
''handicapped.'* as children who, due to mental retardation, hearing 
difTiculties, speech impairment, visual handicaps, serious emotional 
disturbances, crippling, or for other health reasons, require additional 
educational ser\ices and, often, unique facilities and equipment.^^ 

It has been estimated that approximately 10 percent of school 
children fall into the handicapped classification, but only about 30 
percent of the children requiring these additional educational pro- 
grams receive this service. *"' In the central city, with higher proportions 
of handicapped children, the number of children requiring additional 
services is greater than die national average. Based on national stand- 
ards, a city the size of Detroit should have approximately 30,000 
children in its programs for .the educationally handicapped. Yet only 
8,780 were enrolled in 1970-71. Lack of facilities, equipment, and 
staff was the cause. 

Education for the handicapped is costly. It calls for a more indT- 
vidualized program, specialized training, unique facilities and equip- 
ment, and, often, transportation foi the students. Although some of 
these costs are funded by the state and the Federal Government, the 
major burden of the expenditures becomes, again, the large citv's 
responsibility. In 1969, the Chicago school system, with an enrqjlment 
of 563,178 students, had 2,858 teachers for the handicapped. The 
rest of Cook County, with an enrollment of 1,034,272 students, had 
only 1,813 teachers in the above category. Costs of education for the 
handicapped are 4 to 5 times the cost of a general program.^^ And 
the large city with proportionately more poor children has more 
requests for this ser\Mce.*^ 

In 1970-71, the per-pupil cost of general education in Detroit was: 

Elementary $688 ^ 

Junior High School 937 
Senior High School 930 
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The cost per pupil of education tor the handicapped was: 



Blind 


$2,895 


Orthopedic 


2,400 


Deaf 


?!,801 


Special A (voLingcr children with ; 


ipecial problems) 1,304 


Special B (older children w ith spec 


:ial problems) 1,449 


Special Preparatory - 


1,155 


Ungraded 


1,710 


Trainable 


3,^69 


Emotionally Disturbed 


2.668 



During? the same vear, Detroit spent ncarlv bl7 million for the 
educatioii of the handicapped. Even if it could be assumed that its 
needs for education programs to serve the handicapped were tvpical 
of the rest of the Nation, Detroit would need to sjxMid approximate! v 
$34 milhon more each year to fulfil! its obligation to the children in 
need of additional services if thev, too, were ro rccci\e an equal 
education. 

Vocaliohal or Career Education. More than half the central 
cities' high school graduates do not go on to colleges or universities. 
Instead, they seek ejnplovment after receiving their diplomas. Different 
facilities and equipment, as well 7S qualified instructors, are necessars' 
to prepare youngsters for post-high school careers. A normal classroom 
25 inadequate for industrial f ogranis and the training of machinist, 
manufacturing, or trad apprentices. Additional space, technical in- 
stallations, -machinery, etc., all require extra funds. These programs 
require more finances wherever thev are, and the central city has a 
greater need than the communities which send most of their students 
to colleges or other places of higher education. The average additional 
cost for vocati nal programs is about 30 percent above regular 
secondary education. 

It is difficult to estimate what the additional cost would be if large 
cities vyould provide adequate programs in vocational or career educa- 
tion. Yet it is clear that such programs are necessary for r.early SO 
percent of today's high school students. An increase of 30 percent, 
the estimated additional cost for vocational ed'ication, would require 
about $10 million for Detroitjs high schools. This additional surri 
does not include the costs for the approximately 25 percent higher 
reteiition power of vocational education, since the present lack of 
programs undoubtedly contributes to the current high dropout rate. 
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Due to their multiplicity of problems, the larg*; cities* unique edu- 
cational needs arc disregarded because of ihc pressing demands for 
:>alaries, minimum building needs, and di^projx>rticnate expenditures 
for additional services arising primarily from conditions ot poverty. 
Thus, t^*e auxiliary services necessary to enable youngsters to learn— 
health and psychological ser\'ices, social workers, reading specialists, 
and the mary others— are neglected. In a study made by Benson and 
Kelly for the State of Rhode Island ih 1966,^" they stated: 

( 

. . the eight cities accounted for 58.3 percent of average daily mem- 
bership in the public school ^ in 1964-66; (tliey) had 76.1 percent of 
the mentallv retarded and 70. S percent of the handicapped children. 

"In the schools of the cities, 69,8 percent of the statewide total ex- 
penditures war, spc'nt on school health ser\ ices and 98 percent of the 
statewide expendituri s was spent on locally administered vocational 
school programs. In the cities, 65.7 percent of the expenditures were 
for evening schools and 70.4 peaent of expendirires for summer 
schools. Under their fiscal pressures ot payins; higher than average 
salaries and of providing an array ot special pro;;ran.^, it is then not 
surprising to find that the cities accounted for only 55.4 percent of 
statewide expenditures on textbooks and supplies.*' 

These figures have a tamiliar ring. How well a superintendent 
recalls the many times decisions had to he made ) extend the painting 
schedule of buildings from 5- to 6-vear intervals, the purchase of new 
textbooks from 5- 16 (-i- or 7-vear intervals, and the replacement of new 
l^oilers from a 30-year schedule to longer, And, die many times the 
personnel ofhce liad to call school principals and tell them that substi- 
tute teachers could not be provided because of financial shortages or 
lack of substitute teachers. 

4. Summary 

A recapitulation in dollar terms comparing school expenditures in 
Detroit and the State of Michigan will serve most clearly to demon- 
strate the urban costs of genuine school ofltering equalization. 

Normal School ExpenditureB 

A, School Ccnstruclion- using an example, which is con- 
sen'ative in relation to the actual annual construction needs of An 
urban school system, the construction in 1971 of Da'O elementary 
schools, one junior high school, and one senior high school; 
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1. Acr<»a«;t?— (l)iiscd On rcprcscntiitiw sites in Detroit: rural 
sites gcnemllv jrc liirger due to open and cluMp land): 

10 aeres lor two elenientarv seliools ' 
10 aeresylor one junior liigli seliool 
20 aercClor one senior lii^li sehool 

40 acres total 

2. (!o8l of Lan<I— average estimated eost jier raw aere in 
Miehigan was S2,00^; average estimated vost per aere tor Detroit 
above the state average was about 3125,000 or liiglier. The staf eost 
lor land is 40 aeres \ S2,000 or S80,000. The mUitioUid estimated 
eost tor Detroit alx)ve the state average is 40 aeres ,\ $125,000 or 
S5,000,000. 

3. Conniruciion Cost— the estimated average eost oF seiiool 
eon St rue t ion lor the State ol Miehigan was S2,500 per pupil l\)r 
elerneniar\' sehools, and S3, 000 per pupil lor hoth junior and senior 
high schools. 1 he estimated average cost in Detroit was S2.537 per 
pupil lor elementary schools, S4,000 per jnipi] for junior high schools, 
and $4,879 per pupil .lor senior high schools.'' 

Our example will use as average enrollment figures 800 pupils per - 
elementarv school (i,600 lor two schools), 1,500 pupils lor the junior 
high school, and 2,500 pijipils tor the senior high school. 

I hu:;, the ccv.l ol construction in the state lor two elementarv schools 
is l/)00 pupils \ $2,500, or .$4,000,000; and Tor one junior arjd one 
senior higli sehool, 4,00Q punils .\ $:^,000. or SI 2,OOC);00(). The total 
state cost lor the lour seiiool huildinus is, then, $16,000,000. . 

Detroit's ^ ost lor tlie two elementarv schools is 1,600 pupils .\ $2,537, 
or $4,059,200; one junror high sehool, 1,500 pupils x $4,000, or 
S6,000,000; and one senior high school, 2,500 pupils \ $4,879. or 
$12,197,S00-a total cost oF $22,256,700 lor the Four huildings. This 
is $6,256,700 ahove the state average. 

I he urhau cost of providiug tJic same four scJiool huilji ios hi 
Dciro'ii ns cowjuired to the average for the State of Michigan is (O/ 

* I lie stdte ligures ;irc (rutn the* Michigan l)t!partnicnt <jf Education, aiul Dctrnit's 
figures Come from the I lousing I^ivision. IX'troit Board of Hduc.ition. I'he s.niall 
dill ere lice lor the co^t of elementary school construction in Detroit is p.irtiallv due to 
the limited hieilities besides :he classroom— auditoriums, lunclirooms, lihrarit'^. elc. 
and a hirj^er school unit than the state a\ erage. The higher costs for Detroit junior and 
senior high schools are due nrimarilv to the need for special classrooms geared c areer 
education pf</granis. since o\er 50 percent of Detroit's high school graduates do not go 
on to college. In recent years, high schools huilt in Detroit did not provide gvmnasiunis. 
cafeterias, and auditoriums separately but instead ust 1 a multipurpose space to sei\e 
all three functions. 
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or u iota] a(hUtio)in} livhan cost of SI 1 ,2S{)J()(), 

H. School Personnel— coinp;iring IX'troit witli die jvura^c 
ol 12^^ siiKill rural districts in Midiigan* in the 1970-71 scliool vcar: 

1. Operation of Sehoolt* (salarv onKO-tlii' total enroll 
nient lor the 129 rural sciioul districts w js 17,855 puj)ils/as compared 
to Detroit's enrollment ()1 289,382 pupils. The axerage salarx" cost jier 
pupil in die 129 districts was S30.()l; in Detroit it was S69.24. The 
salary ilijjcroit'ud hetween tlie rural districts and Detroit \vas S39.2-> 
per pupil. 1 he dcUlitioinil cost to Detroit lor operaiumal salaries was 
S.V^23 X 289,382 pupils, or S 11, 352,455. 

2. Maintenunce (salary only}— tlu ayera^e per-puj^il co^rt 
ol maintenance salaries for the 129 rural districts was SI. 89, compared 
to S2().50 lor Detroit, The difh'ycin 'ml was and the additlojiul 
cost' to Detroit was S24.61 x 289,382 pupils, or 'S7, 1 21 ,69 f. 

3. Attendanee Service (salary only)— the 129 rural dis 
tricts Iiad Jio salary expenses in attendance ser\"ice. compare] to 
DetV(3it'.. S9.02 per pu[>i! ftlie state ayerage was S2,70). I lius,..tlie 
(idditiojuil cost lor Detroit s attendance serx ice alaries was S9.()2 x 
^89,382, or $2,610,225, 

4. Averagfe Teacher Sahirie^— the a\'erage teacher salar\' 
lor the 129 rural districts was S8.387-, compared to Detroit's a\erage 
ol Si i.475. The Detreit dijjcrc^^tnd was $3,088 per teaciier lor 1 1,136 
teachers, t)r S34. 387.968. 

/ lie totid cstiniatCil pcrsojuicl cos/s to l^ctroit (dyovc tJic avcynoe for 
the 129 rund scliool J/sh/^.fs arc S*^*^. 472, 3.^9. 

MiscellaneouH Expendituren 

riie Following are estimated annual expenditures uni(|ue to large 

cities, using Detroit as an example lor the 1970-71 school year: 

\andaiism ' ^> 1,000,000 

Security guards 366,000' 

Lunchroom ser\ice t50,000'' 

Bus tickets lor indigent high scliool>tudents 770.990' 

Los Angeles rep)rtcc] $3,400,000 fur tlic uimv w-.i^. 

Lunclirooms arc expccied tu be seirsupportiiiK* tjnc to cli.jr^cs made to stude nts 
ami federal- state grants. Hut Detroit's need for f'r.e lunela's exceeded these re\enijes 
by the indieated ligiire. wliieli was tlie average Jiinual excess between 1967 .mtl 1970. 

' The Slate provides for lTanspt)rtalion when the distance to scb(«)l is at least 
iiyles outside the school district. Detroit's students tra\el longer distances the 
cjfiy. but the school system rs not reind)ursed. 1 lie cost to the cit\' uctualh' w<js ji^fcatvr 
t/ian $770,990 since the citv's public transport. ition s\steni offers a rc'tfuccd rate tu tlie 
sTh^Vis. 
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Transportation for students to relieve over- 
crowding and for safety (excluding federal 

and state financed programs) 2,773,500 

Summer school service 1 00,000 

"Still Alarm" service 110,225 

Educational upgrading for older buildings 10,000,000'' 

The estimated miscellaneous annual expenditures unique to large 
cities (unth Detroit as the model) are $ J 5,270,7 J 5. 



Aspiratione for Equalized Programs 

The augmented costs of normal operations in Detroit's school 
system do not take into account the additional requirements for a 
more genuine equalization of educational offering. For example, if in 
1968 Detroit had aspired to have a class size equal to the state average, 
an additional 1,200 teachers would have been required, at an addi- 
tional cost of $12 million. Or, if in 1970-71 Detroit had serviced the 
number of children estimated to need special education, the additional 
sum required would have been $?»4 million. Or, in the same school 
year, if Detroit had offered a career education program adequate to 
serve its noncolJege-oriented students, it would have required an addi- 
tional $10 million. A better index of these same program equalization 
aspirations is the number of professionals per thousand pupils. If, in 
the 1970-71 school year, Detroit had aspired to have 60 professionals 
per 1,000 pupils— a ratio existing in many suburbs in the Nation and 
surpassed by four suburban Detroit school districts— t/z^' Detroit school 
system would have required an estimated increase in budget of 
$70,000,000, 

To calculate the urban cost of school equalization, the foregoing 
several categories must first be totaled: 

School Construction $ 11,256,700 

School Personnel 55,472,339 

Miscellaneous Expenditures 1 5,270,71 5 

Equalized Programming 70,000,000 

$151,999,754 



^ With an average age for school buildings in Detroit of 40 years, new education 
facilities, laboratories, better lighting, new boilers, etc., must be added annually, at tfie 
indicated annual estimate. 
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In ] 970-71, the total schooF expenditures for ' Detroit (ineluding 
federal and state special grants) were: 

Cost of Conduct of Schools $263,972,902.85 

Other General Fund Expenditures 14,810,221.79 

Building Fund 22,153,034.21 

Debt Retirement Fund 12,684,032.00 

$313,620,190.85 

Thus, the urban cost of school eqxialization for Detroit in / 970-7 J 
would have been 48.5 percent, lit other words, for Detroit to have 
offered the same education to its pupils as the suburban and non- 
metropolitan school districts in Michigan, Detroit's annual school 
budget woidd have had to he 771 creased by approximately half again. 
, It is important to note that the Detroit urban cost is 720t being 
offered 2s a general formula applir.able nationally, since yearly costs 
will var)'-from city to city and in the relationship of each city to its 
own state. It should be entixely possible, however, to duplicate the 
calculations for the categories indicated in each large-city school system 
in relation to its own s5tate, and thus to arrive at a specific multiplier 
factor for the urban cost of school equalization in each large city,. 

Detroit's overall school expenditure in the 1970-71 school year 
amounted to $1,083.75 per pupil. The additional estimated need 
amounted to $525.25 per pupil, which would have brought the per- 
pupil expenditure up to $1,609, a figure still below that of .many 
suburban school districts. This fact underscores the central proposition 
of our study: to achieve genuine statewide educational offering equal- 
ization, any fair state funding formula must be weighted for t'^e 
indigenous costs of urban education. 
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ML Special Educational Needs 
Of Deprived Children 

. By Arthur J. Leum'' 

PERHAPS'^the thorniest problem in the allocation of (^qual educational 
resources is that related to "educational need/' Equality most often 
is discussed in terms of inputs into the educational system. However, 
some authorities have maintciiiied that Broxvn implicitly contained -a 
result, or 'output," standard of educational equality, justifying desegre- 
gation on the ground that it would eliminate racial inequalities in 
student achievement. Others maintain that there as an obligation 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to distribute educational resources 
in a manner that eliminates any inequalities in school achievement not 
attributable to innate difference in intellectual ability. Both arguments 
view equalit}^ as based on achievement outcomes rather than resour e 
inputs. 

The operational difficultv \vith this concept is most apt to be one 
of definition. In its (Nov. 15) 1968 decision in the Mclnnis v. Shapiro 
case, the U. S. District Court for the Northern District of Illinois, 
Eastern Division, stated: 

"VVe conclude we have jurisdiction. After examining the complaint, 

* Arthur J. Levin, Executive Vice President of the Potomac Institute, organized 
and chaired the Institute-sponsored Ojnference on School Funding Inequities in^ 
iXovember 1968, and sinCe has maintained an active role in interagency c(K)rdination, 
with particular attention to. the urban implications of alternative school funding" 
remedies. 
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and studying; the L-xtcnsix c brit'l's fdrtl In tlu' rcsju'ctivc p.irtirs as well 
as the brief of the aniici euriae. w c further eoiulude that no cause of 
' tietion is\^tatetl for two principal reasons: M ) the Fourteenth Amend 
nient tkx.*?; not req;<ire that [)uhlie scliooj ex[K'nditures he made only 
on the ha sis of pupiN* educational needs,* and (2) the lack of 
judicial ly manaijeahi. stantlards fUakes this contro\ers\' non- 
justiciahle ... , - 

* "Wliiie the c<>ni[>iaini!ii^ stutlents re|K\)tedlv c;nij)hasi/e the inipnr 
tiince-ot pupils' 'educational needs.* tliev do not olfer ii delinition ol 
this nebulous concept. 

"Presumably, educational need' is .1 conelusr)rv terin. rellectini; the 
inieractio:: of se\cral factors such as the (.puilitv of teachers, the 
students' potentiiil. prior education. en\ iron men t.il and parental up 
hrini;ini;. and the school's pliysicai j)I.int. livaliiation of these \ ariables 
necessarily rctpiires tlctailcd research and stutlv. with concontiumt 
.decentralization so' each sch.oo! and pu[)i! may he individually 
evaluated . . ." 

Tlie court siiogc'stcci that llu' plaiiilills seek rctlrfss in tin- Icoislalurc 
ralluT flian in tlie aunts. I Ik- LI. S. Suprcnu- ('oint adirnicd tlic 
lower court decision in 1^69. tlicrchy apparently barring "educational 
need" as a constitutional rccpiiiefiicnt in a stat\*'s scliool funding s\steni. 

Thv Prohleni 

Regardless of the legal niceties concerning "educational need," there 
is no question ot its realitv in central-citv school districts. In 1965, 
Kenneth C'lark described the academic perlormancc of Ilarieni pupils 
in rc^ading and aritbmctic. "In the third gracU', I larieni pupils are one 
year behind the acliievenient levels ol New York C'itv pupils. By the 
sixth grade thev haVe Inllen nearly two years ,lK'hind, and by tJie 
eighth grade they arr about two and one hall vears behind \e\v York 
Citv levels, and three years lx*hind students in the nation as a whole."' 

A major outcome of the reanalvsis oi the original Coleman Report' 
data indicated that'the a\erage achie\cnient ol children who are p(K>r 
or w'lio are memlx.*rs ol minority groups is lower at everv level ol 
schooling than that ol* the 'average middle class white. pupil, and this 
finding hc:ld true Tor all minority gnuips in the survey, except Oriental 
Americans. One ol ihe most thorough analyses ot C^jleman data on 
achievement by social class uas reported in an OlFice of lalucation 
study in 1969,'^ which tiefined social class by mother's and lather's 
educational level and father's occupational level. The in\estioators 
found at the sixth grade that the grade level ecjuivalent for the average 
nn'ddle-social class white child was 6.S; the ecpiivalent grade le\ el was 
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-•>-6 for Puerto RicLins, 4.1 for Mcxicnn Americans, 4.7 for Negroes, 
5.1 for Incli:ins, 6.1 for Oriental Amerienns, and 5.6 for wliitcs wlio 
Avere lower class. There were similar findings at t!ie ninth and twelfth 
tirades. 

Studies In Lloyd Warner, Allison Davis, August I lolliiigshead, 
l\ohcrt Mavii;hurst, and Patricia Sexton have offered suhstantial data 
indicating that correlations exist Ix'twecn S(x:io-economic level and 
educational success. Further, povertv and poor education, as Patricia 
Sexton shows in Educaiio}i and Income,^ go hand in hand. W^hile the 
affluent underachieving student gets the best that an inadetjuate edu- 
cational svstenV can offer, the poin get the verv worst. Not onlv are 
the disadvantaged po{)r not readv tor the schools, hut the sc1kk)1s, hv 
and large, are not readv for them. Poverty is a stigma that the schools 
often unwittingly take as a sign ol personal un worthiness. 

Poverty has a more subtle, crushing dimcn.sion than economic 
disadvantage— the lack of nione\' to buy adecjuatc lood, shelter, or 
clothing. To Ix' poor is to be stigmatized by our society. A man's 
worth is determined by how much money he has. Lacking financial 
worth, he lacks personal worth. He is all too willing to accept society's 
value definitions and consider himself a failure. He feels impotent; 
he believes there is little he can do about his destiny. The social 
dcstructiveness of poverty, slum life, family instability, language 
barriers, unemployment, and institutional discrimination leads to self- 
depfecation— the iiegation of the victim's ego.^ 

According to a recent study," in terms of both non white population- 
and proportion of low-income families, large central cities lead their 
surrounding areas by substantial proportions. In the 37 largest metro- 
^ politan areas, central cities average better than 20 percent black popu- 
lation, while the outlying areas have approximately five percent. 
Furthermore, the percentage of non white students in the xhools is 
considerably higher than that in die general population in die cities, 
averaging about 20 percent greater in the 15 largest cities. Concen- 
trations of households with incomes under the poycrtv level also 
constitute a higher proportion ol ,centnl-cil"y populations, averaging 
over 17 percent of die total population in 12 of the largest cities for 
which current figures are available.' 

Thus, central cities have a disproportionate number of students 
who are apt to present special learning problems and whose education 
requires higher resource inputs in terms of teaching-and counseling 
tiijie and spec*ial programs to compensate for environmental disabilities. 
This i*-- not only a city problem. Rural areas also have their share of 



poverty-stricken families, particularly where small, private farms have 
been displaced by corporate farming. The poverty families of Ap{)a- 
lachia, and the approximately two million migrant workers, are other 
examples of rural economic problems. 

But central cities must pay higher prices for educational goods and 
services, as was documented in Chapter II. Higher costs in the school 
system are but p^rt of the overall financial problem in the central 
city^ A greater problem in raising educational revenues derives from 
the far higher costs for general public services in the cities than in 
much less densely populated suburbs. Thus, the tax dollar in the city 
must support a far heavier burden for rioneducation ser\Mces. The 
result is that while approximately 30 percent of the city expenditures 
are for education, suburbs devote more than 50 percent of their 
budgets to schools. 

What Can Be Done? 

The Coleman Report produced one incontrovertible finding— that 
there is massive inequality in public school educational achievement 
along social class and racial lines. Although the Coleman Report did 
not study compensatory education as such, it did engender a major 
controversv in educational and political circles over traditional com- 
pensatorv remedies proposed by educators— increased expenditures, 
reduced class size, improved facilities, ability tracking, etc.— all of 
which seemed to have little beneficial effect on improving the achieve- 
ment of minority group and poor students. Reanalvsis of the Coleman 
data in the Harvard University faculty seminar on the Coleman 
Report*^ seems to have confirmed all thel major findings of the original 
report. 

James Coleman himself, in 1964, i identified one aspect of the 
problem: I 

"It is painfully evident to anyone \i'ho gttefnpts to study a social 
system that our t^uantitative research techniques are in their infancy. 
For, by sensitive obser%'ation and description (as exemplified, say, by 
WiUiam Fooie Whyte s Street Corner Society'), we can trace the func- 
tioning of a social system. Yet, when we attempt to carry out quantita- 
tive research in such a system, we find ourselves stymied. We shift 
from a sensitive examination of events, in which intimate sequencf! 
in tim. suggests causal relations between 'events, to a crude measure- 
ment of 'characteristics' and a comparative cross-sectional analysis that 
relates one characteristic to another. That is, when wc shift from 
qualitative reporting to quantitative analysis, we change our very mode 
of- inference."" 
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In the reanalysis of tlie C'ok'man data, some rest* a rollers do contend 
tliat there is n relationship between resources and achievement. The 
Center for Educational Policy Research, which carried out one of 
the most thorough re\'ie\vs of the Coleman Report and other data on 
the issue, reported that its members came to different conclusions. 
However, the Center researchers said that even if there was such an 
effect oi resources on achievement, generalization would be difficult 
to make: - ' 

. . the effects arc too complex and subtle for researchers to find 
any general 'laws' that affect large numbers of r-chools, or for legis- 
lators, "school boards and school superintendents to make general 
poiicic' .hat will make sense across tSd board. Additional resources 
may result in higher achic%'ement in some ca^^t^s, but thcv niav also be 
fallowed hy'^a declme in achievement in others. At present, nobody 
has the slightest idea what differentiates the first set of cases from the 
second."^" 

How, then, can tKe educational achievement oF minority group 
iind poor students be improved? In 1967, the U. S. Comfnission on 
Civil Rights brought together the largest number of evaluations of 
compensatory programs, none of which seemed to show any sustained 
academic improvements. The Commission concluded: 

'\ . . the conijx»risator\' programs reviewed here ap|x?nr to suffer 
from the defect inherent in attempting to solve problems stemming in 
part from racial and social class isolation in schools which themselves 
arc isolated by race and social class/*^^ 
David K. Cohen, who w^as principal author of the Commission 
study, and presently is Associate Professor of Education at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education and Research Associate in the Center 
for Educational Pqlicy Research, continued his study of segregated 
compensatory programs and, in 1968, concluded: 

"After a few years of experience with such efforts, what have the 
results been? By now the existing evidence is fairly well known: 
compensatory programs in schools isolated by race and social class 
have resulted in no substantial or lasting improvement in students' 
academic competence. Evaluations have been undertal<en in a number 
of different schoo. systems, on programs with different emphases, 
under varymg conditions of expenditure for school improvement. The 
data are scarce and very imperfect, but the uniformity of results 
cannot be ignored,"*- * 

Dr, Cohen went on to demonstrate that while effective compensa- 
tion in segregated schools is not impossible, the fundamental changes 
required in the organization of the schools and the enomious costs 
involved, on the order of between $100 billion and $160 billion in 
the first ten years, are beyond political practicability, in addition to the 
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Liiulcsimblc sociiil clU'cts ol contiiuict! social class aiul racial isolation. 
C'itincT the Coleman Report and other stutl'cs to tloeunient the per 
sistent rehitionship helween social class anti achie\enient, he poses 
t\VO policy implicsations Ironi tli( i. search, findings: (1) racial desci^re- 
oation is the necessar\' concomitant' ol social class tlcseureuation lor 
i\egro students, and social class dese^iVs^^.ilion is recpiired to jiroduce 
the fullest academic henclits; and (2) jnterracial acceptante, classroom 
deseo negation » nnd minimal tension seem to he the s pee i heal Iv racial 
conditions [or acatlemicallv sound desegreuated situations; 

»But, although desegregation retluces the gap between the distrihu 
tion o[ achievement [or Negroes and whites, it tloes not eliminate ii. 
Racial and social class desegregatTon nia\' he a precomlition lor im 
provemcnt» Init a gocd deal of educational improNcmcnt also will he 
requiretl iii^ desegregated situations. Evaluations of. Project Concern 
in/Iartiortl and Creenhurgh District ^S'o. 8 in \ew York found f^ow 
sistent positi\'e results onU' (rom a comhinatit)n ol integration a Ail 
compensation. 

In addition to school desegregation, (in a m\tropolitan\vitle hasis 
lor those jurisdictions with niinorit\ -impacted populations, a grcaT^- 
varietv ol other suggestions have heeii n^atle to iniproN'e etlucalional 
attainment lor all students. The ncctl lor more research, lor more 
sensitive idcnti (lea tion and measurement o[ the characteristics that 
r.Hect pupil perlormance is universallv acceptetl among scholars, \ew 
kinds ol schools shtnild he de\'elopetl anti e\'aluated, anti in existing 
schools new sorts ol educational policies stdistantialK' tliHerent I rom 
those oi the past shouhl he trieti in a research am! tle\'elopnienl 
manner. Outside influences, such as increased lamilv income ar ! 
employment training programs, shoukl he e\'aluated Fo;" their long-rufi 
eflccts on education. I he aims, goals, aAtl measures ol success in 
education themselves should he reappraised in terms ot e(.|ualitv ol 
educational achievement lor the several racia'} and ethnic groups, It 
^lould be noted, parentheticallv, that [uncji^tov educational research 
arc currcntlv onl\' a [raction ol one percei"k ol tlie monies spent on 
education, as compared to an allocation ol hve to 10 percent in m lioi . 
industries. ( 

Some argue that the concept ol compensatorv education can hartllv 
he said to have had a lair test hec.iuse compensatorv programs tried 
to date have not departed radicallv enough (rom traditi()nal prariices. 
They urge a class size of no more than ten pupils and a tripling of 
the number of counselors, for e.vample. Another apjMoach much in 
the news is community, control of the schools',' letting ghetto residents 
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elect their own school "overnina hoiirds and hire^ their own ndminLs- 
tmtors, to incrense aecountabihty^to the comnuinitv. Various schemes 
lor alternLiti\'e.s to pubhc education alsojiave been proposed, sucli as 
the voucher system to purchase education on the op(,;ri - liiTirket, or 
subcontracting out specific tasks or new programs. Other social critics 
heh'cs e that none ol these suaaested reforms \v'\]l work unless relevant 
curricula are devised and teachers are specially trained to take 
advantage ol' whatever innovations arc pursued, 

"Genuine compensatory education/' \yarned M'^'oid Howe, then 
LL S. Commissioner oF Education, "calls For massive pcr-pupil ex- 
penditures. For. a wide variety oF special services ranging From health 
and psychological care* to remedial instruction, For better teachers with 
a better understanding oF pupil attitudes and motivations. For new 
curricular materials and new ways oF usiiiu them, For new involvement 
'oF parents and community in the aflairs oF the schools. Genuine com- 
pensatorv education costs money— more nionev than is presently avail- 
able to school" svstems in cities, whicli sufFcr From shrinking tax- 
resources and From a system of state support which discriminates 
against them in Favor of. rural and suburban areas; Federal Funds are 
avaihible lor compensatory education programs and' some mctropob'tan 
school systems are' using them effectively. The financing I'equired, 
liowever, demands a greater commitment by state governments and 
by local taxpayers jas well as by the Federal Government."''' 

Inevitably, any discussion oF coinpensatorv education ends in a 
■debate about tbe'Vole oF money. Opponents argue that increased school 
spending tor compensatory purposes does not produce desired results, 
claiming the root causes oF loNV achievement stem From extra-curricular 
sources."^ Proponents counter that sums so far spent for compensatory 
purposes have been so insignificanr-as to invalidate any claim, pro 
or con, regarding the" eHicacy oF money. Expenditures are likened to 
the "critical mass*' of atom.ic energy—until appropriations reach an 
educational critical m'ass, until the special needs oF deprived children 
are made the subject oF educationalmther than' political considerations, 

! C'luistophcr Jcncks' views on this subject in the book he and seven Harvard 
eblleat'ues reeently published QuequaUty: A Reassessment of. the Effect of Fnuiily'and 
Schooling in Americu. New York: Basic Books, 1972) have been so widely misinter-" 
pretcd that jenck^ I'elt ijnpelied to reply: ''In fact, ho\ye\'er, the research we reported 
does not justify cutting school expenditures,. abiindoning" desegregation, or giving up 
efforts at school reform,- It ha.s always been a mistake to assert that equality of eauea- 
tiona] opportunity could eliminate problems lilve poverty and injustice in America. 
Our research suggests v/e should stop making such claims. But the fact remains that 
American schools badly need improvement and this efl'ort ought to continue." (T/jf 
!^eiv York Times, DccdinhcT \, 1972.) 



we can no more" dismiss the role of money in compensator}^ education 
than we can expect richer suburban school districts to now halve or 
quarter. their school expenditures on the premise that 'money doesn't 
matter." ' . 

Although it may be difficult to reduce to a formula the precise yield 

. of increased expenditure on educational achievement, there, does seem 
to be some gross relationship between the amount of money spent 
on education and the educational attainment of students. One such 
indicator is the Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT), adminis- 
tered on a uniform basis to all draftees and .enlistees throughout the 
country. Table II shows the 1965 and 1970 per-pupil expenditures in 
average daily attendance compared with rates of failure in the mental 
portion of the AFQT, by geographical region of the country. For each ' 
of the two years shown, there is a marked correlation beftween dollars 
spent on education and test success (except, inexplicably, 'in the 
North East). An even move remarkable comparison could be made 
between the results for 1965 and 1970, showing a dramatic decline 
in the failure rate in each region correlated with sharply increased 
per-pupil expenditures, but too many unknown factors (such as pos- 
sible differences* in examination techniques and changes in regional 

fdemographic characteristics) may invalidate such a conclusion. 

Similarly, the broad allegation that infusion of compensatory funds 
and services produces no or little commensurate improvement in edu- 

. cational achievement can be challenged by a nfiore careful analysis of 
available facts. By comparing school-by-school achievement, instead 
of averaging citywide or district groupings, it is possible to obtain 
a more realistic assessment of what actually is occurring over a period 
of time. In such a study of 205 Detroit public schools,^*^ the per- 
centage of schools showing gains in means of Grade 4 reading test 
scores relative to the city mean for 95 non-Tide I^schools and 11.0 
Tide L schools'^ was calculated for the period 1965 to 1969.. Approxi- 
mately 38 percent of the non-Title I schools showed such a gain. 
By contrast, among the Title I schools with the highest concentration 
of compensatory services, federal and state, over 60 percent showed a 
gain. In the group with/ the second highest concentration of com- 
pensatory services, about 50 percent showed a gain. In the schools 
which received federal compensatory funds in 1966 and 1967, but 
where Title I funds were discontinued in September 1968, only about 
32 percent showed. a gain. v . \ 

^ * Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965 (P.L.- 
89-10) authorizes federal aid to target schools^for compensatory education. . 
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TABLE II. PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURE IN AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE COMPARED WITH RATE OF FAILURE 
IN ARMED FORCES QUALIFICATION TEST 

■ 7- V 



Region 


1965 

Expenditure 
per pupil (1) ,: 
lAdjusted)* . ' 


.% 

Failed 
AFQT (2) - 


' , -1970 

Expenditure 
per pupil (3} 


% 
Failed 
AFQT H) 


South East 


$459 


21.6 


$617 


10.3 


South West 


588 


12.6 


594 


5.6 


North East 


727 


10.6 


981 ; 


5.2 


Middle East 


. 613 • 


8.1 


842 


3.6 


Far West 


,697 


4.9 . 


910 ■ 


2.9 


Middle West 


639 


4.8 


816 


2.6 



1 



(Fap West if)c\u6es Alaska and Hawaii) 

* Adiusied to dollars in 1970-71 purchasing power, - ; 

(1) "Fall 1965 Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools/' by 
Samuel Schloss. Washington, D. C.j U.S, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Table 12. 

(2) "Supplement to Health of ^the Army, Results of the Examination of Youths for 
Military Ser\'ice, 1965/* Office of the Surgeon General, LJ«S. Army, July 1966, 
fable 6. ' ' . ^ 

(3) "Digest of Educational Sta(isdcs, 1971 Edition/' by Kenneth A. Simon and W. 
Vance 'Grant. Washington, D. C: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Nauonal Center for Educational Statistics, Tables 78 and 79. 

(4) "Supplement to Health of the Army, Results of the Examination of Youths for 
Military Service, 1969 and 1970/' iVIedical Statistics Agency, Office o£ the Sur- 
geon General, Department of thie Armyj October 1971, Table 



In the same study, Title I and non-Title I Detroit public schools 
were compared for Grade 4 reading test score means increase (or 
decrease) in city standard score units from 1968 to 1970 (October^ 
1968 Iowa. tests of basic skills; January 1970 state assessment). Only 
12 non-Tide I schbols showed an increase, while 72 showed a decrease. 
Of the Tide I schools with the highest concentration of compensatory 
- services, 43 showed an increase and onlv five decreased. Amone. the 
schools with the second highest compensator)^- sendees concentration, ' . 
32 showed an increase and five decreased. Even among the schools 
,,with niinimum compensatory services, 20 increased and 12 decreased. 
' Fourth-grade reading scores have continued to improve over the past 
two years with the continued infusion of federa^ and state compensa- 
tory 'funds, according to the results of citywide achievement tests 
■ administered by the Detroit school system in April 1972.^-^' Even with ' • 
a cautionary note about the possible influence of other factors, it still 
would seem difficult to gainsay the educational benefits of conipen- . . 
satory funding and services in the light of such findings. 

Money may not be the entire answer, but increased funding is 
an indispensable condition for meeting the special educational needs 
of deprived. children. .Money will buy the necessary research, smaller 
classes, relevant curricular materials, special health and psychological 
services, massive training of more and better teachers, and whatever 
other techniques refsearch and practice will find most promising iii the 
future. It also is questionable, whether other proposals for stimulating 
achievement such as reorganized integrated school structuriing, alterna- 
tive kinds of schpoling, and more responsive community schools can 
be accomplished without an infusion of additional funds.. 

It is pur conviction that when the final word is in on the relationship 
between dollars spent and' education attained, a positive correlation' 
* vWill have been provec^. The doubts voiced today seem to us not to arise 
from any flaw' in the basic assumption .'that more money buys better^ 
education. Rather, they derive from, such remediable factors as ineffi- 
ciency iri the expenditure of school funds, an inadequate science of • 
teaching the disadvantaged, and unfavorable conditions of teacher- 
- pupil "relationships and student motivation in the underprivileged 
comrnunities. 

- ■ • ^ • - 0' _ ^ ■ l'-: 

The Cost / . , 

,To set a price tag on effective compensatory education is a virtual 
impossibility at this point in time, not or|Jy because past methocls have 
proven ineffective "and the research and innovations being suggested 
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have no economic reFerence points, but principally because how funds 
are deployed and used probably is move important than how much is 
appropriated. Ako, setting school desegregation as a necessary pre- 
condition for effective compensatory efforts imposes costs quite apart ' 
from, although related to, meeting the' special educational needs of 
deprived children. . * 

One way of arriving at a "ball park'' figure is to apply on a national 
scale the increase in pcr-pupil expenditures For instruction in smaller 
classes of the More Effective Schools Program in Nevv York City, 
which was a significant departure in compensatory education in its 
intensification of instructional attention to individual children. U^ing 
the...estimated. figure of 8 million For the total ESEA Title 1 population 
and the approximately $500 K4ES per-pupil increment (1965), the 
sum of $4 billion is the result, which is two and one-half times the 
1972 .appropriation for Tide I of ESEA ($1,597,500,000). This does 
hot take into account the provision oF additional teachers or the cpn- 
struction of additional classrooms necess'ity For the resultant reduced 
class size, which could easily double the"ball park" guesstimate to five 
times the current Title I ESEA appropriation.- •<■.'' 
. The Presidents Commission on School Finance^*^ emphasized that 
"The responsibility for providing every child with equal educational 
opportunity and a quality education is implicitly and unquestionably 
retained by the governments of .the 50 states of the nation/' The final 
report's major recommenplation was "that each State assume responsi- 
bihty for determining and raising oh a statevvid'e basis, thelamount 
of funds required for education; for 'the allocation of these funds 
among the school districts of the State, and tor the evaluation of the 
effective use of these funds." The Commissi^ saw the Federal. 
Government as^ "performing a leadership and pioneering role in long- 
range educatioriaf policy, Vbiit only a 'supplemehtary role to the- States 
-in the financing of school capital and operating costs." 

The Presidents Commission did .recognize the enormity of the 
problems of urban decay, urged .the state governments to assign a high 
priority j to the critical . problems of the ^schools of the cities, and 
conceded that the Federal\Ck>vcrnment must assist the states in this 
area. The Commission recommended "the, initiation by ' the Federal 
Government .of Urban Educational Assistance Program designed 
to provide einergency financial aid on a matching basis over a period 
of atJeast five years/ to help large central city public and non-public 
schools finante such programs as: (a) development of experimental 
and demonstration project^ pn urban educational problems; (b) re- 
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placement or rendviition of, unsafe, unsanitary or antiquated school 
buildings and equijpment; (c) addition of remedial bilingual, and 
special teachers and other -professional personnel; (d) addition of 
teacher aides, and other supporting personnel; and (e) provision of 
instructional materials and sen'iccs. Grant funds should not be used 
to increase salary or-wage rates of school personnel." 

The Commission also recommended thaf'^the Federal Government 
contribute part of "the costs of a program to assist public and private 
agencies in.tKe operation of early childhood education programs that 
include disadvantaged children. The major neu^ federal contribution 
under the Commission's re'commendatigns \yould^be matching and 
incentive grants .totaling about $1 billioh a year over five years. 

The New Yprk State Fleischmann Commission Report,^' portions 
of which we^e released in February 19.72, embraced' the concept of 
full state responsibility and funding, but only with massive help from 
Washington. The second richest state, New York already contributes 
$2 billion yearly to education, and it ranks at*or near the top in the 
traditional indicators of quality— ratio of staff to students, teacher 
salaries, expenditures per pupil. Yet the report shovvs that the number 
of students scoring below minimum competence in reading and mathe- 
matics has increased sirfce testing began in 1966, principally among 
the blacli and Spanish-speaking^ populations in 'the state's largest cities* 
.Despite substantially higher funds, the educational system in New 
York has failed to/ cut the link between socio-economic status 'and 
achievement. The money, says the Commission, has gone largely for, 
teacher salaries, more nonteaching and administra|ive personnel, and 
pensions. / 

.The Fleischmann Commission recommended leveling up per-pupil 
expenditures to the district i'nUhe 65th percentile ($1,037). Higher- 
spending districts would not be cut back, but would not be allowed 
local supplementary increases until other districts catch up. This., 
would cost, in the first year, $125 million. Hovvevpr, this Sum would 
not deal witli the special costs of cities, where the special .needs of 
deprived children 'afe~sirigularly underfunded. In New York City,^ 
where almost a million Puerto Ricans reside, about 135,000*students^ 
cannot speak English, well enoygh to know what is going on. in 
school, but only 4,000 have places in bilingual progranis.' There are 
some- 215^.000 handicapped youngsters— physically, mentally, emo- 
tionally—for whom no appropriate sdiool sers'ices are available. 

The Commission's solution was to add into the formula an extra 
weight (0.5) for children who score low on achievement tests. Instead 



of the equalized pcr-pupil figure of SI, 037, scliool systems vvoulc! get 
hall again as nuich for each low-nchieving child, or $1,556. The 
forniulo does not make pro\'ision for other higher urhan school costs 
attributable to ''municipal overburden," higher teacher salaries, and 
higher li\ing and service costs. Even so, implementation of the 
Fleischmann Commission recommiindations in New York would eat 
up in the first vear about $750 million o[ the $1 billion in ,the federal 
incentive monev the President's Commission recommended for nil 
50* states.^' 

Two years ago, 12 states included in their state school expenditures 
additional allocations specifically cnrnKirked for compensatory purposes, 
according to survey figures furnished by the U. S. Ofiice of Education. 
Other states also may have included ^ipecinl sums or weighting in their 
loundation forjnulas for such programs as ''remedial rcculing/' "special 
education," or "large cities tunc!/' but these were not specifically 
designated as compensatory programs. In the 1970-71 school vear, the 
designated state compensatory funds averaged 0,88 percent of the 
total (state and local) instructional expenditures on public schools 
in these 12 states,''* amounting to $162 million for compensatory aid. 
The average estimated for thcj 1971-72 school vear is expected to drop 
to 0.73 percent, or under $160 million. 

Minnesota, not included among these 12 states, recently enacted a 
school aid law which counts each child Irom a welfare family as an 
additional one-half pupil unit, at a cost of $37 million annually. 
According to Minnesota Governor Wendell R. Anderson, the largest 
part of these funds go to the central cities "for the educational over-- 
burden of hard-to-cducate children.""" California Governor Ronald 
Reagan, in his proposed 1972-73 school budget, offered $65 million 
in new state funds for education in an cfTort to help fiscally over- 
burdened school districts. The Assembly \^'ays and Means Committee 
subsequently earmarked the Governor's $65 million for compensatory 
education (up from $39.4 miHion in 1971-72) and added another 
$100 million for general state aid to education."^ 

In a recent Brookings Institution study of projected Federal tax 
needs," an estimate of $9 billion annually was given as the cost of 
equalizing per-pupil expenditures within states. The Brookings study 
indicated that part of this equalization fund probably would have to 
come from the Federal Government. Although state funding formulas 
' may continue to include some kind of compensatory weighting, it is 
evident that tlie money will have to come from sources otber than 
state revenues. 
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Whose Uesponsihility? 

■ Assuming tlic Jiiassi\c costs which have hccn usliniatcd Tor ccjual- 
i/ing educational cxpcndiiuru among the pul)hc school districts in each 
state antl (or elleeti\X' coir.pensatorv education programs, as well as 
tin* higher costs ol urhan educational ofKxls and ser\aces demonstrated 
in Chapter II, it seems ohvious that states and cities cannot hope to 
cope with the realities oC special educational needs of deprived children 
without financial help from outside sources. 

As lai" hack as 1965. the Congress recognized diis prohlem and 
accepted national responsibility ior its resolution. Title I oF the Ele- 
mental y and Secondnrv Education Act of 1965 declared: 

"In recognition of the special educational needs of children of 
low- income i ami lies and the impact that concent rat ions of low-income 
families ha\c on the ability of local educational agencies to support 
adequate educational programs, the Cx)ngrcss hereby declares it to be 
the policy of the United States 'to provide llnancial assistance to local 
educational agencies serving areas with concentrations of children 
F4"om low-income families to expand and impro\'c their educational 
programs by various means (including prc-school programs) which 
contribute particularly to meeting special educational needs of educa- 
tionally dcpri\'ed children/' 

The Act was explicit about whom it meant to assist: 

" 'Educationally deprived children* means those children who ha;'e 

^ need for special educational assistance in order that their level of 
educational attainment may be raised to that appropriate for children 
of their age. Xhe temi includes childreu who are handicapped or 
whose needs for such special educational assistance result from 
poverty, neglect, delinquency, or cultural or linguistic isolation from 
the community at large." (45 C.F.R. Para. 116.](i)) 

Courts may have found ^"Cclucation need'* standards judicially un- 
manageable, but Congress had/ no difficulty establishing a funding 
formula: the number of children in the school district from families 
with annual incomes of $2,000 or less (determined bv the Census) 
is added to the number of children from families receiving AFDC 
(welfare money), plus the number of children in institutions for the 
neglected and delinquent. This total number of children is then 
multiplied by half the stifte per-pupil expenditure, or by half the 
national per-pupil expenditure, whichever is greater. 

Thus, Title I provides finantial assistance to target schools which 
have high concentrations of low-income children residing within the 
school district; The Act i^ entirely federally financed and requires no 
matching grant. Payments undef Title I go. to state departments of 
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education » which in turn make payments to local school districts, l .ocal 
districts are eligible under the law to receive the aniouiu established 

o 

by the Fornnila upon submitting a project application. The state 
department ol education is responsible Cor approving, fejecting, or 
renegotiating the project applications From local districts. The project 
applications do not go to Washington. The state department oi' edu- 
cation is etitirelv responsible lor paving I'unds, monitoring, auchting, 
and evaluating the cfTcctiveness of projects. 

Given the econon^ic rcalitv that etjuali/ed Funding oF state school 
cHstricts will require as inuch^or more money than is presently ex- 
pended on education in each state, and the political real it \' that as 
little ()(• this increase as possible will be spent on the state's poor, there 
seems to be no pragmatic alternative to continued Federal Funding 
oF the special .educational needs oF deprived children. The Federal 
responsibility already is acknowledged, t!ie lederal machinery already 
exists, and this ''method oF fiscal infusion into education seems best 
adapted to sharing combined Federal and state responsibility For edu- 
cation. The poor and educational Iv deprived constitute a national 
burden that calls For national remedy, both inter- as well as intrastate. 

The present level ol: lederal funding For education is, oF course, 
totally inadequate For this task. In 1971-72, states provided 41 percent 
oF the lunds used lor public education, local school revenues provided 
52 percent, while federal revenues accounted For only 7 percent, lb is 
7.peirent was di\'ided among dozens ol' separate categorical programs 
with differing educational . objectives, many oF them serving to rein- 
Force the disparities between "have" and ''have not'* districts. Impacted 
area aid is notorious in diis respect. 

Title I o|- ESEA, which provides onlv 40 percent oF the federal 
Funds lor elementary and secondary education— about one dollar per 
participatmg child per school day— did howe\'er Flo^v in greater pro- 
portion to districts that are blacker, poorer, and more urbanized. Title 
I thus did provide a small but strategic input into special educational 
needs. With greater appropriations, tightened administration, and 
climinatit)n of abuses, Title I could become^ /hf vahicle for funding 
the special educational needs of deprived children, supplementing 
equalized state funding for general public education purposes.* 

It is important to emphasize a number of caveats concerning Title I 

* Because of the current national AdiiHnistration's preference for revenue sharint^, 
the various categorical programs of federal aid to education Juav be supplanted by 
Special Educational Revenue Sharing, which \vili include funds earmarked for the 
Title I program. 
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outlays. Title I Funds are intended to siipplemoit state and local 
education funds, not supplant tlicm. The ''comparability" requirement 
is that local districts must achieve comparable services, facilities, and 
expenditures in target and n on target schools before Title I funds can 
flow to target schools. Under no circumstances can Title I funds be 
used to equalize raciallv segregated or poor schools with other schools 
in the system. Similarlv, Title I cannot assume funding of ptograms 
previously supported by state or heal funds, nor replace other federal 
money for such programs as providing food services to hungry children, 
school library resources, textbooks, vocational education, etc. Nor can 
Title I funds be used for construction purposes or the purchase of 
equipment except when clearlv related to a specific Title I project 
and essential to its successful implementation. 

Tide I funds must he directed to target schools with concentrations 
of eligible children, not entire school populations in poverty areas, 
to reniedv specific educational disabilities such as low reading levels, 
inability to speak English, need for greater individual attention, or 
need for instruction more relevant to the child's cultural background. 
Expenditures for 'health, food, or recreation can only be supporti\'e of 
the main program of raising the educational attainment and skills of 
deprived children. j\Ia>:hnum practical involvement of parents of 
eligible children in the design, planning, operation, and evaluation of 
Title I programs also is required. 

Under the Title I concept, the Federal Government would have 
total and overall responsibility for implementing the national policy 
of helping educationally disadvantaged children under a national 
funding formula related onlv to poverty and educational disadvantage. 
The state would have the responsibility for approving and overseeing 
local projects, Basic decisions about the allocation of Title I funds 
would be made at the local level. Thus, traditional relationships among 
governmental levels of decision -ma king would be maintained. 

The Alternative 

If some way could be found to escape the societal consequences of 
educational deprivation, as well as bhnk the personal tragedies, such 
an alternative could be considered. But there is no feasible means 
to avoid the social costs of compounding generations of poorly pre- 
pared, and dysfunctional huifian beings. The societal penalties are 
severe and mounting— racial and economic polarization and discord, 
poverty, crime, welfare, drug addiction, bankrupt and decaying cities, 
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and so on— the toofamiliar elegy of urban America. The costs are 
beyond monetary calculation; the ultimate survival of this Nation 
itself is at stake. 

We must, therefore, reverse our course of human wastage through 
the many means already known to us, and others yet to be discovered. 
If past experience js any guide, the schools must play, a leading role 
in this socialization process, regardless of whatever else is done extra- 
curricularly/ Expenditures even of the magnitude of reordering our 
national priorities may not— will' not--be too great a price to pay for 
a society in which each individual is" accorded equal access to a 
productive and meaningful life. There is no alternative. 
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IV, The Case For A Constitu- 
tionally Required **Equal 
Educational Offering.'' Standard 

By John Silard 

IN THE preceding analysis we have urged recognition of an "equal 
educational offering'* standard whicK would provide funds to school 
districts within the state in proportion to cost differences in the delivery 
of equivalent education. Here we suggest that such a standard is not 
only good sense and equity, but may be constitutionally required to 
meet the Fourteenth Amendment guarantee that the state shall give 
equal treatment to its citizens. We ventui"^ that suggestion with full 
knowledge that the 1973 ruling by die LI. S. Supreme Court in the 
Rodriguez case has hardly advanced the prospects for federal con- 
stitutional reform in public education finance. But experience in 
other areas of major public import demonstrates that judicial reluctance 
in early days of demands for reform frequently has given way to 
ultimate application of constitutional norms.- In the area of public 
education equalization, where the constitutional theory and its initial 
litigation are but of recent origin, one vital key to achieving judicial 
relief may be the clarification of the underlying right and remedy 
being sought by the proponents. As the Supreme Court specifically 
noted in Rodriguez (at footnote 85), there is widespread disagreement 
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to date on that score, VVe suggest here that the Constitution c\\\h for 
a simpler and educationaHv more significant remedv tlian the 'Tisca! 
neutrahty" principle of Serrano and hodriguez, and that it is a remedy 
capable of clear definition and application. 

Since the school finance htigation commenced in 1968 proponents 
have offered Four distinct and quite different constitutional standards 
of educational equality: the 'educational need," the "taxing equalitv/' 
the 'expenditure equality/' and the 'equal educational offering" 
norms. 

1. Educational Need. The standard which was postuhitcd in the 
first school finance test case, brought in 1968 bv the Detroit School 
Board against the State of Michigan, would ha\'e required the state 
to distribute school funds among disti»cts commensurate with the 
"educational nec^ls ' of the students in each district. Precisely what 
was meant by ''need" was not made clear, but presumably that standard 
called for financing to take accourt of disad\'antaged children, mostly 
from minority racial and economic groupings, who ha\'e a demonstrable 
need tor compensatory education *n order to cojnpete in achieve- 
ment with more advantaged children. Indeed, a study done for the 
Detroit suit by James CiUthrie^ sought to gi\r content to the 'need" 
standard by suggesting thai education funds bo disbursed in such 
amounts as will facilitate equalization of student achievement scores in 
the school districts where the disadwintaged population is high. The 
'need" theory espoused by the Detroit Board was thus clearly tailored 
to the realities of the inner-city school system with its high concen- 
tration of disadvantaged children who require more costly compen- 
satory schooling. 

But the "need" theory met prompt and definitive judicial refutation. 
Within a few weeks after the Detroit case was filed, a similar federal 
court suit was filed in Illinois in the Mclnnis case. In 1969, a three- 
judge District Court dismissed that suit, specifically ruling that a 
"need" standard is impossible of judicial measurement or application," 
The Supreme Court affirmed the^Illinois ruling without opinion (394 
U.S. 322 (1969)), A similar suit in Virginia (Exirrxiss v, Wilfeerson) 
vyas likewise dismissed, and once more the Supreme Court affirmed 
without opinion (397 U.S. 44 (1970)), ^ 

2. Taxing Equality. After the apparent demise of the "need" 
theory, the pendulum swung dramatically in the other direction » 
toward the far more restricted approach ultimately accepted in 1971 



by the Calilornia Supreme Court in its historic Serrano ruhng. The 
constitutional standard there advanced and adopted suggests no 
particuhir right dn the part of the student to receive anv given level 
of public education, commensurate with his '"need" or otherwise. 
Instead, it focuses only upon the wealth discrimination against poorer 
localities in school taxing rates and school revenues, because under 
the present local property tax system of school funding the capacitv 
of poorer districts to finance education is made dependent upon their 
limited taxable assets. The constitutional theory of Serrano, adopted 
in the subsequent decision in Rodriguez bv the Federal District Court 
in Te\as and recently rejected bv the Supreme Court, is a limited 
theory essentially negative in its approach. It declares that what the 
state may not do is to make the level of school funding among school 
districts de]>enclent on the amount of their local taxable assets. As the 
proponents of this constitutional standard have repeatedly emphasized, 
inequalities in school funding would remain permissible under their 
theory as long as the inequalities derive only from different tax rates 
among school districts rather than the differing yield per mill of tax 
which now obtains because the amount of taxable property varies 
greatly from district to district. 

3. Expenditure Equality. A third possible equalization standard 
proposes equal expenditures per pupil in public education throughout 
the state's school districts. Little thought so far has been given to 
whether a dollar parity standard is fair or rational. Instead there has 
been a tendency tc assume, because the Serrano litigation focuses on 
tht dollar expendfture disparities under the current local Wealth-based 
standard, diat the rerhedv on the expenditure side is one .-Which 
eliminates these dollar disparities. Of course, if education costsi among 
state school dist^ricts were equal/then.an equal expenditure per' pupil 
standard would seem^sipiple and commendable; but in fact it costs 
far more in some school districts than in others to deliver an equal 
quantum of educational offering. Accordingly, a standard whrch would 
equalize educational resources rather than just dollars is likely to gain 
increasing legislative and judicial favor- as the equalization efjFort 
achieves wider acceptance and success. 

4. * Equal Educational Offering. The Serrano- Rodriguez norm 
•offers obvious relief to tax-poor rural districts and would also advance 
their ability to increase their school revenues. But inner-city school 
finance problems do not derive from dependence upon local assessable 
-property, because most major cities are still above the median in their 
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iitiitcs in nsscssiihic property per school child. The plight ot urhan 
puhlic education resiihs instead trom greater school costs, student 
popiihitions needing costly compensatory education, and municipal 
services overburdens limiting school revenues available from local 
taxes. Inner-city districts thereiore would ha\e httle to gain (^^nd 
inav e\'en suffer loss) from a remedv which would merely remove 
the \yealth tacior in school funding, or even {)nc which would ccjualize 
per-pupil expenditures. 

It is in the interest of urban school districts to propound a consti- 
tutional theory not so visionary as the **need" principle, vet less 
confining than mere tax equal ization or dollar parity. The school 
ecjuality standard which would seem to offer that hope for our cities 
is one which postulates a Fourteenth Amendment requirement that 
the state s education system as far as possible provide equal educational 
offering to children in each district. Thai standard would not tolerate 
a funding system simplv providing cxpendLture of equal dollars per 
child throughout the state when the same dollar will not buy the same 
educational services in each district, as has been demonstrated in 
detail in Chapter II. Instead, it \\'ou]d mandate a distribution of funds 
to each district commensurate with the number of children enrol let! 
and the relative cost of providing education in that district. For in- 
stance, the largest: single item of school expenditure is teacher pay, 
and since teacher pay is more costlv in urban centers it is clear that 
the urban school districts would gain immed.iarely and materially f rom 
an equal educational offering standard by supplements to their school 
revenues now heavily impacted by urban pay scales. The question, 
then, is whether the Constitution does in fact compel such a standard. 
W e seek to demonstrate in the remainder of this chapter that it does. 

A. The Governing^ Standard Of Review 

Any discussion of the constitutional standard governing the pro- 
vision of public education must begin hv recognizing that the Supreme 
Court has applied a unique approach to the interpretation of the 
F;ourteenth Amendment's ''equal protection * clause. Under that clause, 
substantially different standards of review have been applied hv the 
t^lourt to the t;vo major areas where the amendment has been given 
application: (1) a most permissive ^'rational basis' standard has been 
applied to state regulation of business and commercial interests; (2) a 
stringent ' compelUng state inlerest" standard has been applied by the 
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Court in n vnricty of "fiinclamcnuil interest" situations.*. Accordinglv, 
tl.ic question with respect to tlic standard o( review for public educa- 
tion inequality is whether courts will apply the permissive stLindard 
oF the business rcguhition eases or the limiting rule oF ''compelling 
interest" frequently applied in human rights situations. The choice 
is critical indeed, for the two standards are radicallv different. Under 
the permissive test long applied in commercial regulation cases, the 
Supreme Court has left unimpaired even the most suspect and doubt- 
ful statutory differentiations. + in contrast, bv the standard often 
applied in human rights cases; the state must show a "compelling 
interest" to justify intrusion upon individual rights or equities.*^ It 
was the Supreme Court s inability ip Boiirigtiez to discern that edu- 
cation is a "fundamental interest" which led it to conclude that the 
more permissive constitutional standard is appropriatelv applied to 
public education inequalities. 

An earlier case which illustrates the importance of the choice of 
standard is Damhidgc v. Williams^ y)7 U.S. 741 (1970). There the 
Supreme Court (over dissects by jusviccs Douglas, Marshall, and 
Bfennan) upheld a Maryland law which, under the federal Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children program, places an upper ceiling 
ol,$250 per month on the amount of a grant to a famih' no matter 
how many children there arc in the family. The Court's majority 
found no denial of equal protection in the Maryland law, although 
families with numerous children and thus with manifestly greater need 
for support clearly suffer diminished assistance under its restrictivt? 
ceiling. In reaching its decision, the Court's majority relied heavily 
on the view that the statute is within the area of economic regulation 
wherem ihe Court applies its moSt. permissive standard of review. 
Here, said the majority, "we deal with state regulation in the social 
and economic field, not affecting freedoms guaranteed by the Biil of 

* Some decisions have asserted a third criterion: that race is a forbidden classification 
proscribing all legislation' which distinguishes between members of different races 
CMcLaxighlin v. Florida, 379 U.S. 184, 198 (1964) (Stewart, J., joined by Douglas. 
J.,, concurring)). This doctrine of the "color blind" Constitution arises from Justice 
Harlan's dissent in Plessy v. Fcrgiis(m\ 163 U.S. 537, 559 (1896). See "Develop- 
ments in the Law-Equal Protection," 82 Hansard Law Review 1065, 1088 (1969). 
The present issue of sch(X)l inequality is not primarHy racial in import. 

t For example, such dubious state statutes as gave hiring preferences to the relatives 
of incumbent employees (^Kotch v. River Pilots, 330 U S. 552 (1947)) and .barred 
employment of females as bartenders unless they were fela ted to the owner of the bar 
CGoesaert v. Cleary, 335 U.S. 464 (1948); have been upheld, with the Court 
h)^qthesizing reasons why, without invidious or preferential motives^ the legislature 
gave preference to such employees. 
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Rights . (397 US. at 484). Disregarding the ohicction hv tho 
dissenters that Murv land's f amilv assistanee program does in f aet toueh 
upon 'Tilndamental rights" of Iieilhh and sustenanee, ,the ma'ioritx 
viewed the Statute as FaHlng mereh w ithi/i the are^i ol "eeonomies and, 
social wclhire" (Jcf. at 485), wliere anv reasonable logishitive basis the 
Court can discern or h\'po the size will ser\ e to sustain a challenged law. 

Daudriclge dramatizes die critical importance in resolving a plea tor 
public education equality of the determination whether education is 
deemed to Fall within the area ol "economics and social weitare," where 
the permissive standard oF constitutional review applies* or more 
properly withjh the area oF human rights and "Fundamental interest,'* 
where there is a heavy burden on the state to justitv diflcrential treat- 
ment. So Far the only authoritative school rulings on that choice oF 
characterization are the decisions' of the California Supreme Court in 
vScmnio and the LI. S. Supreme Court in Bodrhj^ucz. 

Three principal points were emphasized by the C^aliFornia Supreme 
Court m its finding that education is a "Fundamental interest*': (1) 
that having an education is vitally important to the individual in his 
life chances; (2) that education is at least as important as analogous • 
rights which have been Found to be Fundantental; and (3) that edu- 
cation is necessary For the iniormed exercise oF political rights and 
thus the functioning oF our democratic system. We proceed to review 
diese three grounds relied upon in Serrano but reie\:ted in Rodriouez, 
and to suggest an alternative, more direct approach to the "Funda- 
mental interest" issue under the First Amendment: 

1. The Thrive Serrano Arguments for Recognition of £(lur« lion 
as a "Fundamental Interest/' 

In its "fundamental, interest" holding, the principal reliance of the 
Calijornia Supreme Court was on die point that education is critical 
(or the indi\'iduars life opportunities. The court emphasized the vari 
ous wa\ s in which education is vital For advancement and participation 
in our society. For that proposition the court cited a number oF its 
earlier rulings.^ It quoted commentators who had emphasized "the 
pivotal position of education to success in Ameiican society." It quoted 
From the Supreme Court's opinion in Broini the statement that "edu- 
cation is perhaps the most important Function oF state and local 
governments," and vital For anv ^:hild to "succeed in liFe" (487 P: 2d 
1241^ 1256), The underlying proposition thus voiced by the Serrauo 
opinjjOn is so obviously true that it hardly requires precedent or statis- 
tical documentation. vA'lulc education is not a guarantee oF <jucccss, 
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it is the teaching of our tlailv experience that those without it have 
the most restricted opportunity for hvehhood and participation in 
community hfe. 

A second predicate of the CaHFarnia court's ruling was a comparison 
of education with other areas enjoying the protection of the "funda- 
mental interest'* standard of review. In particular, the court compared 
in importance the right to an education with the rights of defendants 
in criminal cases and with the right to vote, which frequently have 
been granted the protective standard. In comparison^ with both areas, 
the court found education at least as important. Moreover, it found 
that even the efTectivc enjoyment of such rights as those of defendants 
in criminal cases and of the citizen to vote depend upon an adequate 
education. At a minimum, said the court, 'education makes more 
meaningful the casting of a ballot" (487 P- '^^ 1258). 

The final point espoused by the Cahfomia court was the vital role 
played by education in the functioning of our democratic institutions. 
The court quoted Supreme Court ruhngs to the effect that pubhc 
schools are vital "for the preservation of a democratic svstem of govern- 
ment," constituting "at once the svmhol of our democracy and the 
most persuasive means for promoting our common destiny" (Ihich). 
Education, said Serrano, is the basic tool for shaping democratic values. 

Taken singly or in conjunction, three arguments espoused by the 
Cahfornia court are persuasive for the proposition that the right to a 
decent education is "fundamental" in our society. But the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in Rodriguez has rejected them. Central to that rejection 
is the Court's apprehension that so broad an approach to "fundamental 
interest" mav transmute all social and economic interests into rights 
claiming judicial vindication under the Federal Constitution. 

2. An Alternative A^>proarh UniSer the First Ainendni«!nt. 

A different and more direct approach to the recognition of pubhc 
education as a right deserving of highest constitutional protection, at 
the very least by the "competing interest" standard df review, proceeds 
under the First Amendment to the Constitution (as incorporated 
within the Fourteenth Amendment against state intrusion). That 
approach is suggested by a distinction voiced in the majority ruhng in 
Dandridge, which noted that under the First Amendment the Court 
has imposed the most stringent constitutional restrictions. The opinion 
emphasized, in distinguishing the subject of welfare, that "If this 
were a case involving government action claimed to violate the First 
Amendment guarantee of free speech," that might be crucial, because 
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when * 'otherwise v ill id govern men till regulation sweeps so broiuilv iis 
to impinge upon aetivity protected by the First Amendment, its verv 
overbreadth niav inakc it unconstitutional" (397 U.S. at 484). The 
majority opinion 'specifically contrasted First Amendment rights with 
the area of "economics and social welfare," where the permissive 
''rational basis" test applies. The line of Supreme Court decisions 
giving preferred nnd highest protection to the exercise of First Amend- 
ment liberties readies back to the early 1930s— to .Nenr v, MinucsotGy 
2&3 U.S. 697 (1931 ) and its progenv, and the Court's historic 
Carolene Products footnote. There can be no question but that the 
Su|)renie Court gives "Fundamental intt^rest' protection to First 
Amendment riglits and imposes the greatest burden upon the state 
to justify anv infringements thereon.*' 

' That principle could be di recti V dispositive liere, if it were recog- 
nized that public education lies within the verv center of the First - 
Amendment s ambit. The cor-e of the First Amendment secures tree- 
dom of individual thought, speech, arid expression Irom governmental 
restraint or intrusion. The functioning of the democratic process is 
facilitated bv the First Amendment s widest inhibition upon govern- 
mental efforts which restrain the expression ot individual views and 
beliefs CSweezr v. Nexv Hampshire, 354 U.S. 234 (1957)). The 
central concern and historical origin of the amendment, moreover, 
is that in the aren pf poUticul thought, expression, and i.ssociation, 
government not be engaged in compelling conformitv. 

In view of that central purpose of the amendment, i^ becomes 
immediately clear th;U First Amendment interests are intimately in-; 
volved wheii^the state ope rates a public education system. The hiLuiiic.^ 
of thought, speech, and expression of the masses of our citizens are 
shaped in the public school system which they attend in their forma- 
tive years. The student who comjJetes his public schooling after 12 
vears of instruction has had his modes and capacities of thought , 
speech y and expression directly shaped in a povernment'Operated 
systc))!. Ineviti^blv,' his political perceptions and views have been 
strongly influenced by his curriculum of studies and the content of 
his courses. Courses in dvies and history directly mold the public 
school student's attitude toward governmciit, conformitv, and protest; 
his political ideology and perceptions are largely a functioil of the 
governmental education he received. 

Tlie strong correlation between political activitv and education has 
been well described in the Guthrie^study ; 

"Among all of the significant determinants of political consciousness 
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and political participation, schooiino appears to predominate. Almond 
and N'erba describe the overwlielrtiino importance o| education in 
deter mini no political orientation und postulatv se\eral means bv \\hicb 
education relates to political orientation. The more educated porscm 
tends to exhibit a greater awareness of governnient's impact on the 
indi\idual than is the case tor persons of less education. Mf>reo\er, 
the more educated the individu:d. the greater his awareness ol political 
issues, the greater is the rani^e of persons with whom he discusses 
pobtics. the more likely he is to be a member of a political organiza- 
tion, and the nuire positi\e arc Ivis attitudes about the abilitN" of ]ieople 
to govern thein selves in a democratic fashion. 

"Empirical evidence of the schools' elYects on polititnl attitudes is 
found in tlie extensive studv of I less and Torney. Thev examined the 
baekt;rounds and attitudes of approyimatelv 10.000 ekMnentarv sch<')(>l 
students in orades two throu*»;h eii^ht selected froig) U) middle class 
and 16 workinc^ class schools in ei^ht cities: On the basis of their 
analysis, tbe\- conclude that, . . the school stands out as the central, 
salient, and dominant force in the political stKiali/ation of the youn'^ 
child; 

Xjiven this ]>ackground. it is no surprise that \irtuallv all stu(hes 
on the subject have lound a strong positive relation between educa- 
tional attainment and political participation. A^i;er and Ostrom found 
education to be e\en more significant than income in predicting; 
political participation. Education appears to be particularly iinportiint 
in explaining who is likely to cast a ballot. Moreover, the <;rcater the 
individual's educattoiial attainment, the more likely he is to liecome 
involved psycholo^icallv in politics. One of the best known authorities 
ou the suiiject concludes: 

" 'Perhaj^s the surest single *.redictor of political involvement is 
number of years of f ormal educ.:\on. In sb()rt. the link between edu 
cation on the one band, and political participation and potential 
efricacy on the otlicr has been well documented. Persons with higher 
educational attainment are more able and more likely to become in- 
volved in tbc^^Toiitical process and to influence the outcomes oi those 
issues that a fleet them. Persons with lower levels of education not onlv 
are not as knowletl^eable concerning political issues, imd- thus not as 
likely to be aware of matters affecting tbetiiselvcs, but also are less 
well informed about the entire political process and thus not as capable 
ot expressing their \ i' vs even when tliev arc aware of relevant issues. 
Clenrlv, Vack of schooling or lack oF good schooling restricts one's 
ability to exercise bis political rights.* (Sec Reference 1, 165-167, 
footnotes oniitted.) 

It niiglii be Kud with iustiFiciitioii' th;it the gcn crnnicnt's influence 
on inchvidunl thou gl it nnd -expression through the public educiui(6n 
svstein is overwhelm i ugly greater ihnn through all other contiiets be- 
tween the state and the citizen. Thus -it seems demonstnible that 
tlie most intimate Eiist Amendment intere^Hs inhere in the character, 



the cjuiility, and the ccju.ility of" the puhHc school system wherein most 
citizens develop their Faculties o( thought, sjxfcch, expression, and 
political ideology.'^ Undereducation of public school students seems 
less dramatic in its First Amendment impHcations than compelled 
ideological conlormitv in the public schools, but it is no less damaging, 
A public school svstcm that denies students opportunity to cultivate 
their independence of speech and thought, wliich derives onlv From 
cjuah'ty education, may be more debihtating than one which seeks 
directly to indoctrinate dogma and ideological conformity. The func- 
tioning of our democratic system depends as much upon an enlight- 
ened and intelligent electorate as upon an electorate free of govern- 
mental indoctrination. Accordingly, it would be difficult to imagine 
a subject more immediately calling for application of the established 
First Amendment "compelling interest^* standard of review dian the 
matt<!fr of public education inequality. In our opinion, under that 
standard nothing less than equal educational offering throughout a 
state s school districts conforms with constitutional requirements. 

at 

B. The Argument For A Constitutional Requirement Of Equal 
Educational Offering 

Any discus^iion of a constitutional requirement in public education 
must begin with the observation that what government is dispensing 
to the pupils in public schcx)ls is not money hut education. That 
being the case, one may question at the outset whether consntutional 
tlieories and remedies such as "power equalization" or 'expenditure 
equalization" can he assumed to achieve equality in the actual serx'ice 
which the state is offering to its students.! For if actual education 

* SMfc? of Wisconsin V. y Oiler, 92 S. Ct, 1526 (1972). where the Supreme Court 
upheld the n'^ht under the First Amendment of Amish parents to dechne to' send their 
children to public high school, is a recent illustration of how First Amendment c(m- 
cerns permeate public education. For other examples, see Sn-eezv v. New Hampshire, 
^54 U.S. 2^4 ( 1957); Tinker v. Des Moines ludependent Community Scliool District, 
393 U.S. 503 (19fi9); Pickering v. Board of Education, 391 U.S. 563 (1968); Meyer 
V. Mehraskih 262 U.S. 390 (1923); Perry v. Siudcrmaun, 92 S. Ct. 2694 (I97'2); 
West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnetie, 319 U.S. 624 (1943); Epperson 
V. Arkansas, 393 U.S. 97 (1968); and Healy v. James, 92 S. Ct. 2338 (1972). ^ 

. t In Sivcatt V, Painter, 339 U.S. 629 (1950), the Supreme Cou^t was called uptm 
to decide whether the two racially exclusive law schools provided by the State of" 
Texas, one for whites only, one for blacks only, met the test of "substantial equality" 
as then required under the "separate but equal" doctrine. The Court held that the two 
schools ivere not substantially equal: 

"[VV]e cannot find substantial equalivv in the educational opportunities 
offered white and Negro law students by the State. In terms of number of 
the I'acu' •, variety of courses and opportunity for specialization, si«.j of the 



offered to students is signifieantly different in quality in different 
localities of the state, then it is difficult to see an what sense the 
state has given "equal protection" in its public education system 
to the students merely beeause local citizens in one district had a 
fair and equal ehance to vote education money but failed to do so, 
or just because the same dolLirs with differing educational purchasing 
jxnver are being spent on all school children but produce far less edu- 
cation in some school districts. In short, xvithin the coutemplatiov of 
the Fonrteetith Amenchyievt's "etjual protection' clause, the persons 
ivho are granted equal protection in the states pnhlic school system 
are not taxpayers hut the stuclents, and the commodity which the 
r,iate,}nnst afford them on an equal basis is not money hnt education. 

Moreover, the constitutional claim for equal education throughout 
the state is not refuted by the argument that the state is not discriminat- 
ing againsi the pubhe school students in the inferior school districts 
because it is merely the local character of our sel/iool funding svstem 
which causes inequalities. In our view, that answer to the plea for 
statewide equality cannot succeed once it is determined, as we have 
demonstrated, that in the area of public educati(^n the strict standard 
of constitutional review applies. Once the "com{>elling interest" stand- 
ard of constitutional review is found applicable to education, the 
argument tor statewide equality in public education is persuasive. 
That strict standard of review creates a presumption against differential 
treatment by the state, which only a very substantial governmental 
justification will serve to overcome. In the present context, the onlv-, 
justifying governmental interest which has been offered is that of 
local self-d etermination in the funding of public education. It, is 
demonstrable, we submit, that such an interest fall far short of 
meeting the states h» rden of justification under the strict constitutional 
standard. 

The proposition that the state cannot permit localization of funding 
to defeat a right to equality in public education rests on two basic 
considerations. First, education is inherently individual and personal 

student body, scope of the library, availabiUty of law review and similar 
activities, the [white only] University of Texas Law School is superior. 
What is more important the University of Texas Law School possesses to a 
far greater degree those qualities which are incapable of objective measure 
jj)ent but which juake for greatness in a Jaw schofy). Such qualities, to name 
hut a few, include reputation of the facijty, experience of the administration, 
position and influence of the alumni, standing in the communit^^. traditions 
and prestige. It is difficultnto believe that one who had a free choice between 
these la\V sch(K)ls would consider the question close*' CM- at 633-34), 
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in character. Second, political subdivisions ot the state, inchiding its 
'school districts, are not distinct. sovereign entities within federal consti- 
tutional contemplation, and their existence cannot avoid the state's 
responsihilitv to aflFord equal protection to its citizens.* The ruling 
which supports -die materiality o\ these two considerations is the 
Supreme Court's decision in ReyfuAch v. S'nu s / ?t77 l!.S, 533. 

In RcMiohh, Alabama sought to justilv the apportionment ot its 
Senate and I louse of Representati\'cs in a manner which gave more 
voting strength to residents of some counties than to those of others. 
Tlie law provided that the Senate uould consist of 35 members repre- 
senting districts established along countv rather than population lines, 
while the House of Representatives was apportioned in a siniilar 
fashion with onlv a mocfest population equalization factor. The Su 
preme Court found the Alabama system violative of the "equal pror 
tection ' clause. The first issue which the Court re\'iewed was whether 
die Fourteenth Ameml'mcnt forbids apportionment of a state legislature 
on other than a strict population basis. In deciding that it does, the 
Coiirt relied heavilv on the proposition that franchise rights are *'indi- 
vid ual and personal in nature," and that state legislatures represent 
"people, not trees or acres." As the Court stated it (377 IhS. at 
561-63): 

"A prcdomirrant von si d cm t ion in dctcriiiininj^ whether a State's 
leoislati\'c apportionment scheme constitutes an invidious- diseiiniina- 
tidn N'iolative o\ rigiit.s asserted under the Equal Protection Clause is 
that the rights allei»cdly impaired are individual and personal in 
nature. As stated bv the Court in United States \\ Bathjj^iUc, 246 U.S. 
220, 227, . . . '[t]lic ri^^ht to \ote is personal Wliilc the result 

ol a court decision in a state I('c^islati\'e apportionment eontroversv 
mav be to recjuirc the restructuring of the i;eo^raphiciil distribution 
of g«' in a state legislature, the judicial fiKus must he concentrated 
upon ascertaining whether there has been anv discrimination against 
certain of the State's citizens which constitutes an impermisslHe im 
pa i mien t of their constitutionally protected noht to vote. Like Skinner 
V. Oklahoina, '?t\6 U.S. 5i^5, . . . such a case 'touches a sensitive and 
in^portant area ul human rioUts/ and 'involves one ol the basic civil , 
rij^hts of man,' presentino questions of alleged 'invidious discrimina- 
tions *** against groups or types of individuals in violation of the 
constitutional, guaranty of just and equal laws.' . . . 

") jL*i;islators represent people, not trees acres. Legislators are 
. elected by voters, not farms or cities or economic interests. As lon^ as 
ours is a representative form of government, «nd our legislatures are 
those instruments of government elected di recti v bv and directly repre- 
sentative of the people, the ri^ht to elect legislators in a free and 
unimpaired fashion is a bedrock of our jwlitical system. It could hardly 




be gainsii'd that a constitutional claim hatl been asserted bv an al le- 
gation that certain otherwise qualified voters had been entirely prt> 
hibitcd from \ oting for members of their state legislature. And, if a 
State should prox ide that the votes of citizens in one part of the Starte 
should be gi\en two times, or five times, or 10 times the weight of 
votes of citizens in another part of the State, it could hardly be con- 
tended that the right to vote of those residing in the disfavored areas 
had not been effectivelv diluted ... Of course, tlu •.•llect of legislative* 
districting schemes which gi\'e the same number of representatixes 
to unec^uiil numbers of constituents is identical. Overweighting and 
overvaluation of the \'otes of those living here has the certain effect of 
dilution and undervaluation of the votes of those living there. The 
resulting discrimination against those indi\idual voters livmg in dis- 
favored areas is eas'lv demonstrable mathematicallv. Their right to 
vote is sirnplv not the same right to vote as that of those li\ ing in a 
favored part of the State. 1 \vo, five, or 10 of them must vote before 
the effect of their N oting is equivalent . to that of their favored neighbor,- 
Weighting the N otes of citizens differently, bv any method or means, 
merely because of where thev happen to reside, hardly seems 
justihable." 

There is the closest analogy hetwecn this analysis bv the Supreme 
Court in the voting context and the cjuestion oF the state's obligation 
to assure students in the public schqp] system ecjualitv irrespective of 
the district of their residence. Just as the Supreme Court found im- 
permissible different voting rights for citizens ''merely because of 
xvliere they Jwppen to reside" in the state, it seems impermissible for 
the state to provide difTcrent education rights to students merely 
because of where thev happen to reside. Just as the Court in Reyuohh 
emphasized that voting is "individual and personal in nature" and 
state legislators "represent people, not trees or acres/' education too 
is individual and personal in nature, and the schools are run for the 
benefit of the students rather than the school districts.*^ Accordingly, 
both the premise and the conclusion of Reynolds, concerning equality 
of citizens* voting rights i*'respective of '\yhcre thev happen to reside," 
supports the same proposition when it comes to unequal public edu- 
cation among a state's localities. 

Echoing Bey}7olds emphasis on the representative function of legis- 
latures, the Supreme Court's .Red Lion decision provides further 
powerful support for. the constitutional requirement of equality in 

* While public education is traditionally carried on in classroor.is of many children, 
it seems clear that the total public education task addresses itself inherently to the 
development of the individual student. While the teaching function is carried on in a 
collecfive setting, the learning function is uniquely individualized. It is a fair descrip 
tion of our education philosophy that the total public schooling seeks to give each 
student the maximum development of his unique capacities and interests. 
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public ctlacation. In Red Lion Bwailcastifig Comiany v. FCC, 395 
U.S. 367 (1969), the Court was picscntcd with L'irst Amendment 
questions in the area of broadcasting. The narrow ib^ue before the 
Court was the vahdity of the FCC's "fairness doctrine," as apphed to 
permit free reply by one who has been subjected to a pcT'sonal attack 
on radio oi television. In sustaining the FCC rule, die Supreme Court 
espoused an interpretation of the First Amendment which has close 
bearing on the public school equalitv question. As the Court stated it 
(395 U.S. at 390): 

. . the people as a whole retain tlicir interest in free speech by 
radio and their colleeti\c ri^ht to have the medium function con- 
sistently with the ends and purposes of tht Fi:st Amendr..ent. It is the 
right of the viewers and listeners, not the right of the broadcasters, 
wiiich is paramount. See FCC v. Sanders Bros. Ra^o Station, ^09 
. U.S. 470, 475 (1940); FCC v. Allent^xvn Broadcastwg Corp.. ^49 
U.S. 358, 361-62 (1955); 2 Z. Chafee, Government and M • Com- 
munications 546 ( 1947). It is the purpose of th^ First A.r ..o^t 
preserve an unirrfiibited marketplace of ideas in wr... i 'iv.tb will 
ultimately prevail, rrther than to co untenance monopoliz.uion of that 
market, whether it be by the Government itself or a pnvate Jicrnsee." 

The Court concluded, reminiscent of the "pjople, not trees" empha- 
sis in Reyjwlds, that ''It is the right of the pubhc to receive suitable 
access to social, jiolitical, esthetic, moral and other ideas and experi- 
ences which is crucial here. 1 hat right may not constitutionally be 
abridged either by Congress or bv the FCC" (IdX 

What is noteworthy in Red Lion is its view that due to the govern- 
ment's involvement in the licensing of broadcasters, equalitv of access 
to the medium in the present^uion o{ a broad spectrum of ideas be- 
comes the constitutional right of the public itself. If the First Amend- 
ment has that thrust in the broadcasting area, where government is 
merely the licensor, it would seem that equalitv and fairness are no 
less compulsory where government is not merely licensing communi- 
cation of ideas but is itself the communicator through its public school 
system, just as viewers and listeners have a First Amendment right 
to equal treatment by the mediii, public school children have a First 
Amendment right to equalitv in educational offer', ^ 

* In Boddie v. Connecticut, 401 U.S. 371 (1971), v tf?re recipients challenged 
the requirement that tKey pay about $60.00 court costs a-, a prcre'^uisite to bringing an 
action for divorce. The Court ruled for the welfare won:en ber?iuse: 

. . given the basic position of the marriage relationship in this wKiety's 
iiierarchy of values and the concomitant state monopolization of the means 
for legally dissolving this relationship, due process docs prohibit a State from 
denying, solely because of inability to pay, access to its courts to individuals 



When turn to consitlcr tlk* [)ur[)()rtrtl jListilication lor twisting 
inequalities in [Uil^lic etliication hased on the supposed \alues ol loeal 
st'lf-determination iri fdueation (untling. RcMtohh v. S/n/s. sifj^rit, is 
equally persuasixe'. In Hcynohh, the stat/.* made a similar loeal ism 
arginnent, based upon the sU[)posed status of the state's politieal suh- 
di\'isions. hut it was rejeetetl hv the C\)urt as a hasis lor alloeating seats 
in the legislature 1h' eounties rather than xoters. Tlius, in Rcwohh, 
the argument was made that Alahama's svsteni ol apportionment was 
"analogous to the alloeation ol t'.vo Senate seats, in the Federal Con- 
gress, to eaeh ol the SO states, regardless ol population" (377 LI.S. at 
571). The Court's response vas as follows (.Li at 574. S7S): 

" I he svsteni oi representation in the two Mouses o\ the l edeial 
Congress is one int^rained in our Constitution, as part ot the Uiw of the 
land. It is one eoneei\ ed out of eom promise and eoneession ii.dispensa- 
ble to the estabhshinent of our federal republie. Arising Ironi iinicjue 
historieal eireunistanees, it is based on ih'^ f:or.si deration 'that in 
estahhshin^ (mr typb of t'etleralism a group of* former Iv independent 
States bound thenisehcs under one national government. , . . 1 he 
de*'elopino histon^' and growth of our republie cannot cloud the fact 
thilt. at the time of the inception of the system of representation in the 
Federal Cbngrtjss, a compromise between the laTi;cr and smaller States 
on this matter a\crted a deadlock in the Constitutional Convention 
which had threatened to abort the birth of our Nation. . . . 

'Tolitical subdivisions ot States— counties, cities, or whatev^^never 
were and never ha\'e been considered as sovereign entities, nather, 
thev have been traditionally regarded as subordinate governmental 
instrumentalities created by the State to assist in the carp'ing out of 
state governmental functions. As stated b\ the Court ii HmUeT w 
City of Pittsburgh, 207 U.S. 161, 178 . . . , these governnicntal units 
are 'created as convenient agencies for excrcisint^ such of the ^overn- 
mental powers of the slatj as may be entrusted to tht^irf,* and die 
'number, naturi , and duration of the powers conferred upon [them] 
and the tcriitorv over which thev shall be exercised rests in the 
absolute discretion oF the state.* The relationship of the States to the 
Federal Government could ii.uuly be less analot^ous." 

The status of subdivisions of the state which the Court in Bevfiolds 
found insuflicicnt to justlFv clifTcrcnt voting rights is equally insufli- 
eient to justiFv different, education^rights. In Pieyuohh the Court 

who seek judicial dissoiJtion of their marriages" (401 U.S. at 374). 
Just as the state monopolizes the means for legally dissolving a marriage relationship, 
so also for n.ost" people the state provides the onlv practical means for obtaining an 
education. Accordingly, the r.tate cannot provide education for some (ths^se with 
means) and provide a lesser kind of educational experience for others (Mi//s v. Board 
of Education of D. C, 348 F. Supp. 866 (D.D.C. 1972); cf. hirhson v. Hansen, 
269 F. Supp. 401 (D.D.C. 1967)). 
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onipluisizctl tlujt siilnli\ isi()iis ol :i suite luv not sowiv'ion c/'titics, and 
tlicir boiinchirics cannot ix* made tlie predicate lor apportioning state 
lcgislaii\*c power so as to den\' eijual Noles to citi/ens tliroiigliout the 
state. So, too, school districts are inereh' suhorchnate hoches of the 
state having no indejx'ndcnt so\*ereignt\\ and their houndaries cannot 
he made the hasis lor denying equal public educatioi: to students 
throughout the state. Accordingly, in this secohd res[K*ct as well, we 
deem the Supreme Courts ruling in RcMiohls significant in the 
present context. 

Moreover, all apart Irom the authority ol the precedents, analysis 
ol the alleged local interest here asserted shows that it does nt)t con^ 

o 

stitute a "coinpeHing interest" suHicient to justify public education 
hmding inequalities among school districts. I here is, ol course, a 
legitimate interest of localism in public education when it conies to 
li^nv money is to he spent for teach mg. But the legitimate demand 
lor local chcMces in allocating school revenues to particuhir courses, 
lacilitics, and teaching priorities, is quite a difTcn^u interest from the 
alleged local choice to have or to forego adequate public education b\- 
agreeing or declining to pro\'i(^le adequate school- funds. W'e ma\' turn 
again to the \*oting analogy. Under the Supreme Courts appovtion- 
ineiit rcc|uirement, the citizens in each voting district have an equal 
voice and vote in choosinu legislators, hut it is still theirMocal choice 
which controls who is nominated and elected in the indi\'idual district. 
Thus, equality in the distribution of voting power throughout the 
state does not negate localism in the exercise of \'oring power. So, too, 
ill education; while the Constitution guarantees equality in funding 
aJiiong the school districts in the state, local option in the e:cpeiul}tun' 
ol the locality's share oi the state's public education funds remains 
intact- A "compelling interest" argument can thus be made only for 
permitting each school district to allocate and expend its lair and 
equalized share the total school revenues a\'aihiblc in the state. 
There is no "compelling interest" demonstrated for rctentioh ol a 
localized system oi school tunding wliicli permits eaeli locality to opt 
lor a high- or low-funded school system, with the consequence that 
children in one district are gi\'en education inlerior to those in another. 

Unoer this analysis it becomes clear that local determination of 
public school funding levels— the supposed virtue ol "power equal- 
izing"— rcHects no vital governmental interest. At best, it evokes an 
argument that it would be nice or "democratic" to let local voters 
determine how good their schools should be. W^tnle that is surely no 
"compelling" state interest sufficient to justify gross intrastate in- 



equalities in ecluciition, it also is an illusory appeal to self-determination. 
hor tlic fact is tJicit iiiider tJie prcscnit system those ivlio decide -ivJietJier 
in the distrn:t there sJwuhl he hiofi or.lo'w fujuVnig of public education 
circ not the same persons ir//o arc attending tJie puhlic scliool system. 
To begin with, tew publie sebool students are oF voting age. Moreover, 
it is not even their pnrents who eontrol the local ehoiee with respcet 
to the tunding ol publie education/ LIsuallv the controlling voting 
power in the local election or reterendum on school taxes is held bv 
citizens whose chtldren do not even attend the public school svstem— 
elderly persons whose childicn are past school age, the parents with 
children in religious schools, the aflluent families whose children 
attend private sc1kx)1s. Translated inta realistic terms, lor too manv 
public school children the supposed virtue oF local selF-determination 
in public school Funding is simply the vice oF schools kept under- 
financed by local voters who do not perceive a direct stake in the 
adequacv oF the schools. 

Finally, if all these points were not dispositive, when Fullv analv/ed 
it also becomes clear that the localism plea is a direct negation oF the 
underlying principle enshrined in the Bill oF Rights and the Four- 
teenth Amendments "equal protection" clause. The central dirust oF 
those constitutional guarantees is against operation oF majoritv rule 
so as to repress mino .ity rights. Thev guarantee that majoritv will— 
sell-dett;rmination in the purest sense— mav not operate so as to denv 
equal treatment. In that respect it makes no difference whether the 
majority decision is exercised by the legislature, or bv the voters as a 
whole through relerendum or similar direct ballot decision.'' Thus, it 
is clear that the local selF-detcrmination plea as justification of public 
education inequality simply the oFt-rcjectcd contention that the 
majority can restrict minority rights. IF the Copstitution's "equal pro- 
tection'" clause makes public education a substantial interest and in- 
vokes the generabegalitarian requirements oF the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, then the local voters* option to Fund a superior or a substandard 
level jF public education is not an answer to the demand For equalitv; 
it IS a negation of the Constitution's equalitv norm itselF. 

We .submit, therefore, that the Federal Constitution does clearlv 
mandate intrastate public education equalitv, not just "power equal- 
ization," ..nd makes equal treatment a right oF each public school 
student in the state irrespective oF the wealth oF thd district in which 
ho resides or the commitment oF voters in his dispict to education. 
Under this view, the Constitution docs not merelv preclude the wealth 
discrimination Factor oF our present school Funding svstem, illuminated 



hy Serrano. It goes well beyond tluit negiitiVc strieture' nnd requires 
a school funding system designed to iifFord eipiivaleut public education 
to scliool children throughout the state. The crucial question that then 
arises is what constitutes the xcquivalcnee or equality in public edu- 
cation M'hich the Constitution conipek the state to allord its public 
school students. We turn now to that final question. 

C. Education Equality Defined As Equal Offering 

Earl ier in this discussion We ha\'e identiricd lour alternati\"e con- 
stitutional standards of education equality: educational need, taxing 
equality, expenditure equality, and equal educational offering. As we' 
have emphasized in the previous section, neither taxing equality nor 
dollar parity gives/any assurance ihnV edncatioii will be cqual^ and 
indeed it seems clear that under cither oF these proposals major dis- 
parities wouldTenKVm in the character and quality of schooling among 
the state's school districts. The real choice, thcrcFore, is bctwecrflirt' 
equal school olFcfing standard, otherwise known as ''input^' equaliza- 
tion, and a stu idard sometimes characterized as "output" equalization. 

A reasonable argument could be made for recognition of tli|? second 
of these alternative standards. Since students have vastly idifl-ercnt 
potentials-nnd- learning capacities, there is cogency to the View that 
a fair public education. system' should take account of those differences. 
It might, tor instance, provide compensatory or additional education 
..both to those with special abilities and those with special disabilities— ' 
the first, because students with special skills should have the oppor- 
tunity to develop thffii; the second, b-cause students with disabilities 
need compensatory help to overcome them. , ' ■ ; 

Notwithstanding the basic logic of an 'output" equalization stand- 
ard, we deem.it presently unready for constitutional adoption.'" 
Achievement equalization is\in a sense tlie mpst n'd<;\ic:^\^ j^f all t'he 
suggested equalisation standards, and it seems linlikeiv that' the courts 
.will first espouse the most far-reaching remedy. That is particularlv 
so when we consider the undeveloped state of. our knowledge in the 
achievement equalization aria. Effectivp offering of compensatory 
education to the'slow learnerf is still a subject of great academic con- 
troversy. Even more controversial is the relationship betwten dollar 
expenditures and student achievement improvement. Until the pro- 
fession of teaching idevelops relia|)le results and statistical measures 
concerning effective compensatory education for 'disadvantaged chil- 
dren, a constitutional funding standard mandating student achieve- 
ment equalization must remain only a concept for future development 



Accordingly, wc* urge acceptance oF the constitutional standard 
which requires distribution oF all funds fox pubhc education within 
the state so as to provide lor ecjual educational of^cr'nig in e\'erv school 
and district within the state. To make an equal school offering stand- 
ard workable, the cost differential among scliool districts in dieir 
turnishing of equivalent educational services miiist Ix* incorporated into 
the state's school lundinp formula. If devisingl school funding distri- 
l)Ution formulas winch incorporate statistics on education service costs 
seems novel, that dcK's not reffect the absenc<.\(i)F'an adequate science 
ot measurement buLjOnly the absence to datf ol any sOrious equaliza- 
tion effort in pubhc education, /\s we ha\e den^oristrated in Chapter 
II, the major cost factors are identifiable and IquantiHable. Modest 
additional research can provide in any state the ^nterdist iet compari- 
sons oF personnel pay, land and building costs, n^aintenance, securitv, 
and other items u ith which an equal educational off^ering standard 
can be implemented 

OF course, there are areas where eomparisons become difficult 
)ecause ser\'ices actuaUy provided in one school district are not pro- 
vided in another-. Not all school districts provide transportation for 
students or comparable amounts oF transportation; programs and special 
facilities offered in one district mav not be offered in another. For 
such differences, special adjustments must be made. But it bears 
emphasis that while some few items oF school expenditure imw not 
be subject to precise comparison among school districts, the most 
significant ones are capable of reliable measurement and incorporation 
into the overall school Funding formula. 

Fir lily, there arises the inevitable question concerning the teacher 
pay factor, which may constitute 80 [KTcent or more of the total school 
budget, and which varies widely within the state, usually to the 
detriment of the cities and suburbs where teacher pay tends to be die 
liighest. Objection will doubtless be voiced to the incorporation of 
existing teacher pay differentials into the school funding formula on 
the ground that taxpayers from other sections of the state would be 
paying for premium teacher pay rates in cities and suburbs. Perhaps 
it is a sufficient answer to such an objection that all our major govern- 

* Of course, in espousing that constitutioruil standard we do not oppose in an* way 
efforts to provide compensatory school aid to undeq^rivileged students. The Fourteenth 
Amendment lias long been construed only to require equal treatment of those similarly 
situated andjit has often been observed that nothing is more discriminatory than equal 
treatment of] uiiequals. There is, accordingly, no constitutio;ial obstruction to com- 
pensatory pilblic education for needy children, because their specia) need provides a 
legitim^ite l^sis for giving them special help. 
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mental prognims already arc geared to aetiial costs, wliieli vary witlclv 
state-l)y-<itatc and locality-hy-locality, Tlicre i.s a vast imhalanee between 
states and cities whieh hear the heaviest hurdjiMi o( federal and state 
taxes anL^ those states and cities which are heaviest Ixu^iefit recipients, 
hut that iml>alance has not heretolore been regarded as unjust. But 
an even more tlirect answer to an ohieetion against the teacher pav 
variable nia\' be made on the basis ol federal and state pubhe works 
law. The principal point o( the 1932 Davis-Bacon Act and the 45 state 
''Davis-Bacon* acts is to assure tliat wage rates paid on government 
construction projects should be the w;igc rates prevailing in each 
particular locality. Under the state "Davis-Bacon'*' acts, it is elearlv 
provided that on each ct)n.struction project there must be pai(' the 
given skill or job classihcation scale prevailing in the localit^ 

It is the central point of these statutes that theyjxjcognize differences 
between localities in existing rates of pav for the kanie skill or craft, 
and determine it :o be in the public interest that* public bodies pav 
those differentials. Wc view this as the strongest refutation of anv 
contention that teacher pav diffoicntials' among localities of a state 
must be disregarded by the stJte system of funding for public 
education. To tjic extent that state law now reflects any value judg- 
ments on such a question, far from opposing governmental recognition 
of pre\ai]ing wage rate differentials among communities it actuallv 
compels go\'ernniental payment of thc^se differentials. 

In sum, we conclude that the Constitution requires a standard of 
equal treatment in public education; that the preferal^le standard is 
one which seeks to equalize educational offering for all districts and 
schools of the state; and that an iTdequate science exists to measure 
and incorporate cost differences in the overall school funding formula 
so as to accomplish the objective of statewide offering equalization. 
Wc also are bold enough to predict that what logic and common 
sense suggest to be the appropriate egalitarian funding principle in 
public education will find increasing favor as equalization gains the 
sympathetic support of state courts and legislatures. 
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Conclusion 



IN THIS STUHY \vc liavi," proposccl a rationale lor a cost-basctl tornuila ' 
of state public school funding wliich seeks to provide equal educa- 
t'onal olFering in every school district in the state; supplemented bv a 
continuing but enlarged federal program of funding for the special 
educational needs of deprived children. In c^;ncluding our examina- 
tion, it is appropriate to place our proposal in the context of the larger 
range of sdiool equalization proposals now before courts and legisla- 
tures. Educational offering equalization may ,be viewed as one of six 
alt(^rnative options now under consideration in the area of public 
education funding: 

1. Mairi^aining the present status quo oF school taxation and 
funding inequalities. T 

2. Reducing somewhat Uie schoo]__£xpcnditure irrcqualities b\' 
improving the state fcLndation programs of equalization aid. 

3. Adopting the "povve^'qualizing*' formula to elimniate school 
tax inequities. / 

4. Adopting a statewide equahdollars-per child expenditure 
formula. 

5. Our proposed formula fof a funding system promoting equal 
educational offering. 

6^ Adopting a funding system geared to pupil achievement 
equalization. 

Most of the attention in legislatures is now on the second of these 
alternatives— improvement of the state's foundation aid program. In j 
the courts the present focus of litigation is on the ''power equalization" 
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iipproacli, in wliicli; cities Ikivc no real stnkc. It is our Iiojx' tlmt courts 
will establish in tijie near ("uture the constitutional necejvsitv (or a 
system ol school ( Uncling gt^'ng Ix'Norul "power ccjualization" and 
seeking to equalize educational offering itselF, and that in any e\-ent 
the legislatures will begin to move in that direetion. The Hodrioucz 
decision is no impediment to such a legislative course. IF it is Cnii and 
sensible lor the state to seek equalization of educational olfcring 
throughout its school districts, as we believe it clearlv is, then leg is 
laturcs are in no wav inhibited from nioN'ing in that direction even 
though the Federal Constitution may not cawpel them to do so. 

Indeed, it is a reasonable construction of the rnajority opinion in 
Hodrigiiez that the Supreme Coiirt expects the legislative reform 
which it there ad\*oeates. If equal treatment in public education is 
nor soon achieved by the states, it is probable that ultimatelv the 
Fedt.ral Constitution will after all be cc .strued to secure the necessarv 
relorm. Certainly we cannot continue to relegate (uir poorest po]')U- 
lations to second-class public education without renouncing t he m rn'mg 
purpose and promise of public educatTorntscir 
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